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The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, author of “A Cycle of 

Cathay,” who has just arrived in New York from 


China, is hare at work putting the finishing touches to 
a volume which will perhaps be the first to tell the 
story of the siege of the legations in Peking. Dr. Mar- 
tin was within the walls of the British Legation dur- 
ing those fateful days, and he kept a careful record of 
events. The book, a title for which has not yet been 
selected, will be published early in December, with ap- 
propriate illustrations, by the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Besides the graphic character of the book, all 
observations, impressions, and judgments of the author 
should have considerable weight, for Dr. Martin was 
for several years, until the Boxer trouble, in the em- 
pley of the Chinese Government as President of the 
Imperia! University. 


Prof. Barrett Wendell’s “A Literary History of 
America,” shortly to be published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, turns out to be a more elaborate and ex- 
haustive work than was at first contemplated by either 
author or publisher. In every sense it will be a “ his- 
tory ” of the literature of this country. In the first 
book, which deals with the seventeenth century, Prof. 
Wendell, not only considers what was written in Amer- 
ica during that period, but goes further back and traces 
the causes of inspiration in the politics, religion, and 
literature of the’mother country. This double thread 
of discourse and criticism is continued by the author 
down to the time of the American Revolution, when 
the beginnings of American literature as an indepen- 
dent endeavor first had birth. From that time down to 
the present day the author carefully shows-the exact 
states of society and intellectual conditions which suc- 
cessively found expression, first through the writers of 
the Knickerbocker school, then through those of New 
England, and finally by the New York renaissance and 
the birth of a Nation=] yet inter-State literature. 





Lord Rosebery, who has put on record the state- 
ment that the time has not yet arrived for a thorough- 
ly d spassionate life of the great Napoleon, has con- 
tributed an important character study dealing with the 
last days at St. Helena, which Harper & Brothers will 
shortly publigh under the title of “ Napoleon, the Last 
Phase.” ‘The author at the very end of the volume 
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Bonaparte’s ' mitted to the infirmary where he died. 





destiny: ‘ No name represents so completely and con- 
spicuously dominion, splendor, and catastrophe. He 
raised hiinself by the use, and ruined himself by the 
inbuse, of superhuman facilities. He was wrecked by 
the extravagance of his own genius. No less powers 
than those which had effected his have 
achieved his fall.” 


rise could 


With its January number The Critic will enter upon 
its twenty-first year. Since its foundation by Mr. 
Joseph B. Gilder and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the 
present editors, it has passed through many changes, 
the more important being its adoption of a month- 
ly instead of a weekly issue and the introduction 
of illustrations, These features, combined with a 
broadening horizon and a more distinctive cosmo- 
politan and discriminating touch, have made The 
Critic a faithful and valuable mirror of contem- 
porary literary tendencies. With the new year the 
periodical will be considerably enlarged, the size of 
type page wiil be increased, and the text will appear 
in deuble columns. Among important literary serials 
which will appear during 1901 will be one by Mr. An- 
drew Lang and another by Mr. William Archer, ar- 
rangements for which have just been completed. 


A number of short stories, by William Waldorf As- 
tor, that have appeared from time to time in the Eng- 
lish magazines have now been collected and will short- 
ly appear iu book form in this country and in England 
unde? the title of “‘ Pharaoh’s Daughter, and Other 
Stories.” The names of the American publishers have 
not yet beci announced, although the London edition 
will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Astor, it will 
be recalled, aside from his two or three conspicuous 
editorial ventures, is the author of “ Valentino” and 
“ Sforza.” 

Miss Mary Johnston, whose second novel, ‘“ To Have 
and te Hold,’ is now in its two hundred and seventieth 
thousand, hes almost completed a third, which, under 
the title of ‘ Audrey,” will begin as a serial in The 
Atlantic Monthly for June. 

The London papers are commenting with consider- 
able satisfaction on the fact that England and the 
British dominions are far and away the best custom- 
ers in books and printed matter that the United States 
has. According to recently published statistics, the 
United Kingdom imports from the United States print- 
ed matter six times the value of what Germany im- 
ports from here, while British Australasia takes more 
from the United States than Germany does. “It is a 
remarkable fact,’’ says The London News, “ that the 
largest exports of books, &c., from the United States 
are sent into British North America. Mexico buys more 
than France, and a little less than Germany, which 
says something for the educational progress of the re- 
public under the ‘ heaven-born’ Porfirio Diaz.” 


In the controversy that has at times waxed hot 
over the vexing question of cut versus uncut leaves, no 
champion of either side—and, stranger still, no disin- 
terested witness of the dispute 
satisfying compromise. Mr. Murray, the London pub- 
lisher, who has evidently given the subject some 
thought, believes that he has devised a means by which 
all books can have open and yet not smooth cut 
foredge and tail, and this will cost no more than that 
of trimming as at present. The result is attained by 
the simple expedient: of so “imposing” that the 
“bolts” fold out, (instead of in, as is common,) and 
are opened by the circular trimming knife acting in the 
usual way, but cutting off the closed “ bolts” instead 
of the open edges. The London publisher hopes that 
now every one will be satisfied, since the top will be 
smooth cut to keep out dust, and will enable the leaves 
to be turned readily, the foredge and tail open to sat- 
isfy the busy man, and yet left rough to please the eye 
of him who loves, and will now be entirely deprived 
of, the joy of the paper knife. As the basis of argu- 
ment for uncut leaves rested entirely upon aesthetic 
grounds, which, however, are not without their com- 
mercial attribute, we fail to see how Mr. Murray’s com- 
promise can prove acceptable to the opponents of cut 
leaves. 


has so far suggested a 





George Dolby, at one time private secretary to 
Charles Dickens, and the manager of the later series of 
readings by the author in England and America, which 
sent Dickens to the grave before his time, has just died 
in the Fulham Infirmary, in England. The career of 
Dolby offers a curious example of the vicissitu..es 
through «vhich a man in his profession may pass. From 
the lectures and readings managed by him he reaped 
some £3,000, while Dickens gained ten times that 
amount. Dolby’s memoirs of this the last period in the 
career of- Dickens were published in a volume entitled 
“Charles Dickens as I Knew Him,” which is said to 
have doubled what the author received as Dickens's 
manager. In some unknown way Dolby lost the money 
he gained through the great novelist’s genius, and for 
years he lived in London supported by alms given by 
his late master’s friends. Five years ago he was ad- 
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HOGARTH’S ART. 


A Review of It Suggested by the Ireland- 
Nichols Volumes and the New Edition 
of Austin Dobson’s Work.* 


Written for THe New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 


By Russel! Sturgis. 


William Hogarth occupies the curious position in the 
fine art world of a designer, with a great popular rep- 
utation for descriptive characterization and for powers 
of satire, who also is an artist respected and admi.-d 
by artists. The author of social satire so clever and 
brilliant that Thackeray admits him to a place in the 
literary circle to which he devotes his famous lectures 
is yet, by a strange dispensation, a painter so excel- 
lent and the author of paintings so numerous, so good, 
and so perfectly preserved that in them more than in 
the canvases of any non-French artist of the time is it 
possible to trace the ancient tradition lingeringin tires 
hardly conducive to the study and the continuation of 
the best artistic traditions. The French 
painters of the time, Lancret, Pater, and Chardin, and 
even their greater contemporary, Watteau, men 
whose work, with all of its grace and charm and its 
high technical merit, is yet to be placed beside and 
not before the descriptive, satirical, and humorous 
compositions of the Englishman. Even now in the 
great exhibition of Paris, where the German pa- 
vilion that splendid collection made by Frederick the 
Great of eighteenth century French paintings is to be 
seen, containing more works of the painters named 
above than even the Louvre, there hangs in the ad- 
joining British pavilion a single Hogarth of secondary 
importance and of no especial significance as a design, 
the solid painting and the admirable color composition 
cf which makes it fit to rank with any of the French 
pictures of the period. 

Hogarth was born while William III. was still on 
the throne of England, and before Queen Anne had 
been fifteen years upon the throne the boy had left 
school and was studying art in a sort of way in the 
engraving and silverplate making establishment of a 
certain Ellis Gamble. There still exist engraved de- 
signs for pieces of plate which are identified without 
much chance of error as being of Hogarth’s ’prentice 
work; and so Hogarth grew up at once a skilled en- 
graver and a practiced designer, and that in the best 


powerful 


are 


in 


way, which, as it seems, an artist can follow to learn 
his art, namely, in the daily practice of a breadwinning 
trade. Still, however, the highest achievements in line 
engraving were not for this particular youth. He be- 
came skilled, dexterous, and ready; he could produce 
large plates of varied incident, which are not without 
great merit as pieces of technical line work, and with 
these he could make a living, win for his wife the 
daughter of the most prominent painter of the day, 
and gain wide reputation both among the public and 
the select few who in those days boasted connoisseur- 
ship. He himself was always longing to produce the 
grandiose style ol art, which in those days was called 
history painting, and this ambition of his has excited 
much remark, and has been the cause of surprise to 
those who expect so intelligent a man and so great 
an artistic genius to be above human weaknesses. But 
this has always been, at least since the decay of the 
Renaissance the middle of the sixteenth cent- 
ury—one of the great difficulties in the progress and 
true development of fine art; the capable designer 
thinks that he should be allowed to design always the 
most grandiose things. The admirable medallist, 
chaser, engraver, silversmith, bronze worker, longs to 
be the “sculptor” with a studio of his own, and ap- 
proached by the public as artist and not as artisan. 
Only in France has there been a continuous line of 
artists and of employers of artists who have seen, 
though at times dimly, the truth that all fine art is 
one, and that the man whose work is lilliputian ia 
scale deserves a grand prix of the exhibitions as well 
as he who models the colossal group. So Hogarth, who 
had married Sir James Thornhill’s daughter, felt that 
the public of amateurs was determined to put him 
and his work upon a lower plane than Sir James and 
his works, and was restless in that consciousness, and 
tne laugh would have been turned upon the amateurs 
had they had sense of humor sufficient to see their 
own errors when he painted the Sigismunda, the 
portrait of himself with his dog, the portrait of La- 
vinia Fenton the actress, and the portraits of James 
Gibbs the architect, and the great Garrick. Those 
palutings, which any picture gallery might glory 
in, even the wise people of Hogarth’s time had 
to pey liberally for—all except the Sigismunda, which 
it has taken a century and a half to bring to its proper 
place in the history of art. If Hogarth had been con- 


since 





*HOGARTH’S WORKS, WITH LIFE AND ANECDOTAL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF HIS PICTURES. By John Ireland and John 
Nichols, F. S. A. The whole of the plates reduced in exact 
fac simile of the originals. First (Second, Third) Series, pp. 
308, 324, 324. Edinburgh and London; Oliphant, Anderson & 
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tent to be a portrait painter, his pecuniary 
success and the fame awarded to him by 
his contemporaries might have been equal 
to that of Thornhill or the famous men of 
the next generation, Gainsborough, Reyn- 
olds, Moreland; but he says expressly that 
he was not satisfied to be a portrait paint- 
er. He tells us in so many words that he 
was eager to do something original—some- 
thing peculiar, It is plain that the man was 
haunted by the idea that with his twofold 
gift of representative artist and fearless 
satirist there was something to be done 
which the world had not yet experienced. 
This something is embodied fully in the 
famous series, the “ Marriage & la Mode,” 
one of the glories of the National Gallery 
at London, and one of the most important 
displays of descriptive, narrative, or allu- 
sive art which Burope has produced. These 
six pictures were sold for 110 guineas in 
Hogarth's life, (1750,) another sau- 
thority has it, 120 guineas; but fifty years 
later, in a time assuredly not a “ booming ” 
the old pietures, they 
little than ten times as 
if offered for sale to-day they 
would bring about that larger sum 
for each picture of the lot. 

The gallant man and noble artist whose 
work we are discussing has been the sub- 
great many biographical and 
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CHARLES FDWARD. 
Andrew Lang’s Sumptuous Volume 


of Careful History Written with 


the Charm of Romance.* 


We have had historic romances written 
in the style of the antiquarian and histories 
that better deserve the name of romances. 
From Mr. Lang we get the happy and very 
unusual combination of careful history 
written with all the charm of romance, In 
his preface to “ Pickle the Spy" he says: 
“ Resisting the temptation to use Pickle 
as the villain of fiction, I have tried to 
tell his story with fidelity." With equal 
fidelity he has followed the fortunes—for 
the most part evil fortunes—of Prince 
Charles Edward; not indifferent certain- 
ly to the fascination of that singularly in- 
effectual life growing like a branch full 
of sap and vitality to a certain point, and 
at that point dropping suddenly to lecay, 
but spending his utmost enthusiasm on 
selecting his crucial facts from a mass of 
raw testimony and marshaling them in 
logical order. The “ Life" is based chiefly 
on the Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, 
which never have been printed in full, and 
only the printed portions of which were 
used by Mr. Ewald, hitherto the most am- 
bitious biographer of Prince Charles. 

As Mr. Lang has painted him, he a 
figure that makes the tenacious devotion 
of his adherents something of a puzzle. At 
his best he had not, his biographer re- 
minds us. the intellect of James T., the lit- 
erary skill of James IT., the dignity and 
stoicism of his own melancholy father, | 
James III., or the loyalty to a Creed of the 
first Charles, or the wit of the second 
Charles. At his worst there surely 
little in him to hold allegianee. He could 
not bear misfortune valiantly, and he 
passed with astonishing rapidity from his | 
bright youth to the condition in which, a 
shabby “‘ wild. man,"’ he lurked about Eu- 
rope in hiding or in disguise, the close of 
his life marked by disgraces and humilia- | 
tions. “To live and not to live is worse 
than death,” he wrote his scraps 
of memoranda, and for of thirty 
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fell to his lot, the years being marked by 
‘no gallant act, brilliant adventure, 
nay, scarce a single kind or generous deed" 
of his. He died at last, a broken and a 
fallen man, disappointed, betrayed, per- 
verted, and failure before God 
and man own soul.”” Yet his is 
the best-remembered name of his house. 
Even to-day, says Mr. Lang, many a cheek 
when the band plays “ Will ye no 
come back agair?’’ in assemblies of the 
Kirk at Holyrood-parties held in that long, 
hall Charles lived his 
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nour of royalty, and there are enthusiasts 
who still say, “if he came again, I would 
go with him!” Why should they go with 
Mr. Lang asks, why ts his 
And his answer is this: “ 
for his hope; for 
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ea 
delineation, however, the reader of this 
biography must feel at its close a justifiable 
pity for Charles. If his fauits are neither 
pardoned nor ignored,his temptations, trials, 
and disappointments are shown to he se 
vere enough to try a stouter heart than 
that of the Prince ever Was. We see that 
in place of that unimpeachable loyalty with 
which the followers of the Stuarts are 
credited by Thackeray, this Stuart at least 
was betrayed almost in his own family by 
spies; that is, belonging to the Highland 
clans. He was surrounded by jealousies 
and treacheries, and, as in the case of Lord 
George Murray, sometimes made the mistake 
of mistrusting those faithful to the cause. 
“No wonder it is,’ says Mr. Lang, “ that 
his air of melancholy was remarked by ob- 
servers even in the triumph of Holyrood.” 
Despite the besotted character of his later 
life, his almost imbecile tempers and whim- 
perings, he kept a shred or two of Prince- 
ly suggestion; he would never countenance 
assassination, he would never harm an ene 
my who fell into his power, nor would he 
sell or give away the secret of a friend. 
When the Earl Marischal accused him of 
threatening to publish the names of some 
adherents with whom he 
was at odds, he replied: ‘*‘My heart is 
broke enough without that you should fin- 
ish it."" And to the end he was constant to 
his Highlanders and could not hear of them 
without tears. 

Upon his domestic life after his late mar- 
riage, Mr. Lang dwells but briefly. Charles 
certainly does not shine in the picture he 
draws. He abused his wife, and his be- 
havior appears to have resembled in most 
particulars that of ordinary drunkards who 
neyer have pretended to a throne. Mr. 
Lang is not inclined, however, to ferocious 
partisanship of the lady; he points out 
that she was very eager for the marriage 
and overrode all the difficulties that stood 
in the way of her becoming ‘“ Queen.” 


| After she wearied of her husband many of 


the grievances she brought forward were 
childish, and her taunts were not in the 
most delicate taste. That she was not un- 
generous is granted; she was ready to 
make and did make every pecuniary sacri- 
fice for Alfieri, her ‘‘ deliverer,”’ and dis- 
interestedly insisted to the brother of 
the unfortunate King was in 
real poverty and needed concessions. How- 
Charles Edward was treated by his 
followers or by his relatives, thing is 
clear from all accounts of his life, he was 
loyally served by more thana few women, 
from Flora Maedonald to his daughter 
Charlotte, who nursed him with good- 
humored devotion his asthmatic, drop- 
sical old age 
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the South and in behalf of the divine 
Kings. It sentiment stronger 
had caused them to rally 
when he 
determined, 
‘to gain an 


fam- 
deserted by 
tradi- 
Mac- 
saw in 
of the 
Catholic 
his 


cause 


tions 
donalds, 
Charles 
Stuart 


father, 


on of a 
who 


right 
was a 


Charles 
raid, 
father, 


about made his impetu- 
he wrote to 


immortal honor 


his 


| doing what we can to deliver our country, 


met 


| been 


in | 


} house, 


| chivalrous 


sub- | 


singular | 


chnieal | 


mer- 


} of 


} ineeting in their company also Montesquieu, 


in 
in 


restoring 
hand,”’ 
‘sword 


our ma 
and had he truth 
hand” at Culloden, 
defeat, there 
brilliantly 


ster, or 


in 


perish, sword 
perished 
he 
have 
fig- 
to | 


in where 


unbearable would 
more 
in history, 
the romantic spirit 
Even in thes 
Lang shows us that the seed 
Pretender’s gravest fault 
ing in his character. At 
where Charles 
the part of a very 
guest, he drank 
and owned that “in 
had learned to take a 
his companions 


no picturesque 


ure no figure more stirring 


> early years, however, 
of the 

were 
Flora 


arrived 


Mr. 
Young | 
germinat- 
Macdonald's 
in disg 
courtly 


uise 

and 
th 
hi 


hearty 


to play 


deep of 
Macdonald's brandy 
skulking "’ he 
And 
his 


of a 


dram 
spite 


lance 


found in him, 
courage and audacity, the petu- 
nature at the core. The 
progress of his degradaticn is unflinchine- 
ly traced by his biographer, who 
in ‘‘ Pickle, the Spy’ had drawn a 
veil behind which Charles 
1749, to disclose him fn 
sought bough to bough "’—the 
de Vassé in the Con- 
vent of St. Joseph, whence he could escape 
the 
with whom 
and that of 
the convent, 


ae 


weak 


already 
ide the 
had disappeared 
in the “nest he 
had 


nest occupied by Mme 


“from 


by a secret staircase to enjoy ty 
the Princesse de Talmond, “ 
he was always much in love,” 


the other ladies sheltered by 


socle 


who was no conspirator, but kept the se- 
cret of the Prince tnviolate. Hopeless and 


worthless as he becomes under Mr. Lang's 


*PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. Sy Andrew 
Lang. Folio. Pp. vii.-300. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $20. 


} nity 


|} tion 
| over, 
} and 


of | 


writer of 


| 


} 


| wonderful 


Be 
ciples 


1 ** Of 
| Attorne 
| of 


portrait of Flora Macdonald from the paint- 
ing attributed to Hogarth, three fac 
letters by Charles 
scripts, 


simile 


and a reproduction of 
picture of 


the Clans,” 


Hogarth's 
“Lord Lovat 
in the National Galler 


Count- 
ing 


Business in the Colleges. 
instance of the tendency of the mod- 
to go outside of the ancient 
and afford instruction in the prin- 
and larger aspects of the affairs of 
life in a great 
the course of 
by Thomas L, Greene, 
it the Amos Tuck School of Administra- 
and Finance, Dartmouth College, Han- 
N. H., on the “ Principles of Railroad 
Industrial Accounting Apphed to 
ind Administration." 
gentleman will deliver at the 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
in February, 1901, 
the Financier in Industrial 

Mr. Greene is the manager 
Company of this city, and a 
ll-earned authority on the 
treat 


One 
ern college 
limits 
daily commercial commu- 
just 


is lectures closed 


as 
Financial 
The 


Operating 
same 
University 
lecture 
Function of 
Organization 
of the Audit 


of 


live s on 


we sub- 


he sin his lectures, 


ject 


Poems for Lawyers,* 


1 fictions, quirks, 
S gains 
sutts created, 
Hiow to undo, 


le and glos 
and client’s loss 
lost, and won, 


and be undone; 


| Whether by common law, or civil, 


} Things 


| anonymous 
} ion 


| besides 
| which were written especially for this work 


| tains 
} tone 


A man sooner to the devil, 
which 
verse, 


goes 
few mortals can disclose, 
” or comprehend in prose, 

These are the opening lines of a poem en- 
titled ‘‘Phe Pleader’s Guide,’’ which 
amused and instructed several 


has 
generations 
of lawyers and their friends, but which Ina 
Russelle Warren has omitted, with a few 
other excellent poems, from her 
entitled ‘‘The Lawyer's Alcove.”’ is 
urprising that the editor should pa by 
this, and its companion piece, *‘ The Con 
veyancer’s Guide,”’ in preparing a 

poems which appears to contain 
erything poetical written by, for, 
t lawyers 
> ancient 
its most important titles, conveyancing 
pleading, has nowhere been taught 
fully, clearly, or pleasantly than in 
poems. Aside from the omis- 
of these, and a few shorter poems 
worthy of preservation, we find little to 
criticise in the present volume. It contains 
“A Lawyer's Farewell to His Muse,” by 
Blackstone; ‘‘ General Average,’’ by Vill- 
iam Allen Butler; ‘“‘ Jacob Hominum's 
Hoss,’ by Thackeray, and nearly all the 
other poems which are found in previous 
collections of verses and lyrics of the law, 
many recent effusions. some of 


it 


ibout 
‘ and 

bo 

The 
and 
more 
these 


The volume is tastefully printed and con- 
four appropriate and beautiful half- 
illustrations, but lacks an index to ti- 
{t undoubtedly the most compre- 


tles is 


| heysive collection of poems on the law ever 


attempted, and in every the best book 


of its cla 


way 
*THE 
Lawyer, 
Lawyer. 


Poems by the 
and About. the 
Edited by Ina Russelle Warren. 
Introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. Svo 
Pp. vi.-270. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Price $2.50, 


LAWYER'S 
for the 


ALCOVE 
Lawyer, 


from the original manu- | 


Esq., of New York | 


“The | 


collection | 


volume | 


learning of the law in two of | 


ROSEBERY ON NAPOLEON. 


No other figure in history has 
to-day so strong a hold on the 
minds of all English-speaking 
people as Napoleon, 

We are glad to say that we 
have no new biography of Napo- 
leon to advertise, but we have a 
book which every one who is 
interested in the history of the 
period will want. 

It is a character study of Na- 
poleon at St. Helena by Lord 
It is called 





Rosebery. 


Napoleon, 
the Last Phase. 


Perhaps the most striking feat- 
of the book is the former 
Prime Minister’s extremely fair- 
minded attitude. 

Here is a book by one of the 
most brilliant English statesmen, 


ure 


which does not hesitate to score 
the Liverpool Ministry collect- 
ively and individually for their 
conduct toward Napoleon. In 
fact, it goes over the whole mat- 
ter with an understanding and ap- 
preciation to be found in no pre- 
vious study of this portion of 
Napoleon’s life. It is printed 
and bound as a library book 


should be. 


* * 


+ a 


* 

You may gather together the 
heroines of history or fiction, but 
all those images lose an interest 
when compared with the women 
of the Scriptures. 

We published yesterday a book 
about these women. Many of 
the leading divines of this coun- 
try have contributed to it. The 
title is 


Women of the Bible. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has writ- 
ten of Miriam, Bishop Potter of 
Mary and Martha, Cardinal 
Gibbons of the Blessed Virgin, 
sishop Hurst of Hannah, Lyman 
Abbott of Rebekah, and Dr. 
Hillis of Mary Magdalen. 

The other writers are all equal- 
ly fainous men. The iS 
| beautifully illustrated and bound, 
and is made especially tor a holi- 
| day gift 


& * 


book 


gift. 
6 x 


* * 


* *. * 


George Henty has _ probably 
made glad the hearts of as many 
boys as any man living. A new 
book of his is just off the press. 
It is called 


In the Hands of 
the Cave Dwellers. 
good 


It g , healthy story of 
adventure that every boy will 
| enjoy. 





is a 


* * * * * « * 


The special two-volume edi- 
tion of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


Eleanor 

|is now ready. It is beautifully 
illustrated by Albert Sterner, and 
is printed on heavy paper, with 
rough edges and gilt tops. Sixty- 
five thousand copies of “ Ele- 
anor” were sold before publica- 
tion. 
Napoleon. 


$3.00. |In the Hands of the 


Cave Dwellers. 

$1.00. 

Women of the Eleanor, 2-volume 
Bible. $2.00. 


Edition. $3.00. 
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“One of your best Critics.” 
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London ‘‘ Review of Reviews.’’ 


A new edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 


per volume, $1.25. 


Also sold in sets, neatly boxed, 10 volumes, $12.50. 


. My Study Fire. First Series. 


1 
2. Under the Trees and Elsewhere 
3 
4 
5 


Short Studies in Literature 
. Essays in Literary Interpretation 


. My Study Fire. Second Series. 


“‘ Few contemporaneous writers are doing as much as Mr. Mabie by 
@ sympathetic instinct and vital utterance, which sees 


6. Essays on Nature and Culture ' 
7. Essays on Books and Culture 

8. Essays on Work and Culture 

9, The Life of the Spirit 

10, Norse Stories. 





clearly and 


weighs judiciously the ‘mighty matter’ contained in books, to inspire 
struggling faith in the reality of art, and to liberate minds breaking 


away from all provincialities of thought and feeling. 


‘It is not too much | 


to say of Mr. Mabie,’ says thz ‘Dial,’ ‘as Saintsbury has of Hazlitt 
—“ He is a born man of letters, and cannot belp turning everything he 


touches into literature.’’’ 


The ‘Critic’ bas also remarked that Mr. 


Mabie writes ‘with an ease and grace sprung from long practice 
and long familiarity with the “ saintly swell” that inberes in a good 


,7F 


pose. 


Three Special Editions 


I, 
Illustrated editions. 


Nature and Culture, 


My Study Fire. 


Maude and Genevieve Cowles 


Cloth, each, $1.09; leather, $1.25. 


With over 60 illustrations (6 in photogravure) by 


Il. Books and Culture. 


8vo, cloth, $2.50. 





The Above Books Are for Sale by All Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & 


CO., Publishers, 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MORRIS AND HIS 
TATORS. 


Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne’s article in THE 
Opinions such 


ILLIAM 


Review is of great interest. 
as these are of the utmost value to all who 
wish to know the best in the printer's art. 
It is most natural that 
strongly, too, against the host of wretched 
imitators of William Morris and the style 
he chose to work. This country is now be- 
ing flooded with numberless folk, without 
money, and often without brains, who open 
up what they call a press and begin to print 
any mortal thing they imagine people will 
buy, with no idea whatever either of deco- 
rative art or the art of printing. Hardly 
a week passes by that we do not get circu- 
lars of stuff being printed from some cor- 
It began with a few 


he protests, and 


ner of this great land. 
queer things like The Chap-Book, The Phil- 
istine, The Lark, and others. Some quickly 
raised their circulation by puffery 
quack art, The Lark, being the worst rub- 
bish that could possibly be made, with not 
a vestige of art or literature init. The Sage 
of Aurora was sharp enough not to dabble 
in decorating his ‘‘ things.’’ When he does 
it is painfully evident he is utterly devoid 
of even a shadow of the principles of deco- 
rative laws in the make-up of a book. On 
the other hand, Morris was a giant, for the 
very reason that he thoroughly understood 
the laws and principles of decoration, add- 
ed to the possession of a rare culture and 
refined art instinct. Mr. De Vinne is right, 
especially when he says, ‘ Morris has but 
one style of printing, (mediaeval, and did 
it well,” but he could have just as easily 
taken up any style or period of printing and 
done it just as well as the style he chose, 
because of his ability and artistic knowl- 
edge combined with the printer's craft, as 
any craft he studied he mastered. He had 
not the advantage of a lifelong training as a 
printer, but took it up and did something in- 
dividually suited to his nature of poet and 
writer. He chose the period because all 
his literary work and those of his friends 
saw in it something beautiful. He did not 
care a rap for the other printers, the press, 
or general public, but sold his work pri- 
vately. 

It is a question if a grand prize at the 
Paris Exposition counts for anything, be- 
cause we think Mr. De Vinne himself can 
print as good as any man living, if he had 
other art adjuncts to work with him, We 
will admit this book justifies the award, be- 
cause Mr. De Vinne says 80; but then he 
is just as strong in the opinion of his style 
as Morris was in the style he worked in; 


and 


ow 
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and we hardly need go to Portugal to get 
fine printing, for it quite out of 
place that a country which has never been 


seems 


known to produce art in any of its branches 
should take the highest honors from Amer- 
ica, England, France, and Germany, which 
have for centuries done fine work, that can 
be seen now in the great libraries .and mu- 
seums. The general public see nothing of 
the fine printing done in England, France, 
or America; it goes direct from the printer 
the bibliophile, 
for, or care for, exposition medals, 


to and does not compete 


As to the used, however rough- 
faced, we would prefer our finger tips sore 
rather than our eyes sore from the gloss 


and glare of a highly polished, smooth pa- 


paper 


per, used so extensively here for the pur- 
pose of getting the finest cuts sharp and 
clean. Many artists in France and England 
say they would rather have a little rough- 
ness in their pictures than clean and sharp 
I have heard Mr. 
time and again speak and lecture at the 
Art Workers’ Guild, Clifford's Inn, Fleet 
Street, on these very subjects, and he 
ways spoke of Japan, Dutch, and Whatman 
sulted to good and 
finely printed books; and have seen him 
day after day in the Art Library of South 
Kensington poring over ancient books and 
manuscripts tO get the best he could for his 
own use. He certainly did not have shiny 
paper, or ink, either, as both make it diffi- 
cult to see type or cuts. But Morris did 
not expect or think his printing perfect. 
The truth is he could not find a printer 
unhampered by traditions, or who 
understood decorative art; therefore, for 
the purpose of a complete setting of his 
own literary labors, he bravely went to 
work and did it himself. Everybody who 
knows what art is gives him credit for hav- 
ing done (for the short time he studied the 
craft) what no other man had done before. 

I have studied for thirty years and 
watched most carefully the best work 
done in books and their decorations—have 
worked and am still working for the best 
printers in London and Paris—and my 
opinion is that something can be said on 
both sides, and that could the best of each 
be happily blended, perfect work would be 
the result. 

It is a well-known fact that Morris was 
wild with rage when he saw unprincipled 
printers here, as well as typefounders, mak- 
ing up his own style for trade advertise- 
ments and cheap books. The fault lies 
rather in those who stoop to do it, and 
for Mr. De Vinne to class ‘‘ the Vale Press” 


on shiny paper. Morris 


al- 


papers as being best 


one 


alongside of Roycroft is queer, to say the 
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TEN SUCCESSES: 


255th 1,000 
Janice Meredith 


By Paul Leicester Ford 


60th 1,000 


Master Christian 


By Marie Corelli 


15th 1,000 
Stringtown on the Pike 


By John Uri Lloyd 


12th 1,000 
Maid of Maiden Lane 


By Amelia E, Barr 


15th 1,000 


Isle of Unrest 


By Henry Seton Merriman 


least. Ricketts does understand the laws | 


of He had 
bigger than his page of type with margin 
of white paper twice the size of both. The 
of page not a 


matter of taste, but of laws and principles. 


decoration. never an 


question spacing of a is 
Few understand them, and many printers 
do not know such a thing exists in deco- 
rative art, as applied to bookmaking. That 
the 
printers do and will inflict on 
fering their vulgar 
rouses disgust of 


is exactly why crowd of 


a long suf- 
public which 
the 


Theodore De Vinne. 


wares, 


such a master as 


It is the imitators of Morris who “ turn 
did 
the 


back the wheels of improvement” he 


of tradition by not following blindly 


path of others, and made himself a power 


which can never be torn down or injured | 


by tawdry or incompetent workers. For, 
why is it that so many American as wel! 
French bought the 
Morris books, paying such enormous prices, 
(higher than any other modern book,) not 
of their rarity, but 
their artistic beauty, the perfect blending 
of art and craftsmanship, the true under- 
standing and rendering of correct decora- 
If space were allowed, this law 
could be more 


All artists know, 


as bibliophiles have 


because because of 


tive laws? 
of decoration 
fully. 


explained 


color, of composition of line, of curvature 
of contrasts, &c. They are all given 
Ruskin and others who go deeply into this 
subject, and it is equally important that 
all who are concerned in the making of 
a book should know them. When they 
do, the result will be work as beautiful as 
that of William Morris. LOUIS RHEAD. 


Clement Scott’s Elfen Terry.* 


Simultaneously with Mr. Dithmar’s ad- 
mirable volume on John Drew appears 
Mr, Clement Scott's little book on Ellen 
Terry. Like its companion, this volume is 
a delightful specimen of the bookmaker's 
art. The portraits are numerous, and they 
will afford the student some opportunities 
to compare the facial mask of the lady 
in different parts. For although there can 
be no disguise of beard or mustachios, Miss 
Terry has shown that it is possible to 
alter the appearance of her face in a re- 
markable manner, and these alterations are 
clearly shown by some of the well-repro- 
duced portraits in this book. From the 
face of Ophelia to that of Juliet, almost 
boyish im its innocent frankness, it is a far 
ery, and it is another from the face o7 
Olivia to that of Queen Catherine, - 

Mr. Scott has written a most interesting 


-_— 


® TERRY. Clement Scott. New York: 
I. ne ome 


in 


initial | 


mushroom ; 


or should know, | 
the laws of even distribution of space, of | 


25th 1,000 


Resurrection 


se ee | 
——are 


3 <8 


By Count Tolstoi 


14th 1,000 
Joan of the Sword Hand | 


By S. R. Crockett 


5th 1,000 
Three Men on Wheels 


By Jerome K. Jerome 


20th 1,000 
Wanted: A Matchmaker 


By Paul Leicester Ford 
6th 1,000 
As You Like It 


illustrated by Will H. Low 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Now in Preparation. 


OF L'AIGLON 


the 


Second Printing 


THE ROMANCE 


Authorized translation from French 


of Carolus 
Cloth, 16mo, 156 pp. 50e. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
jishers’ prices. 


DELMAR'S HISTORY OF MONEY, $2; Science 
f Money, $1. Cambridge Press, 62 Reade St., N. ¥. 
The average reader will no doubt 
wish that there had been a trifle less of 
the author's personality obtruded upon him, 
but that is the methed of the personal 
school of criticism of which Mr. Scott is 
an eminent .exponent. Perchance, too, it 
might have been easy to omit the opening 
which the author tells us a 
good deal about the loves of his youth. 
There are persons who will think this is in 
poor taste, but here again we must try to 
see things from the author's point of view. 
It ts his purpose to be intimate and frank 
with his readers, and we must accept his 
good intentions. 

The interest of the story of Miss Terry's 
career is greatly increased by the docue 
mentary matter which Mr. Scott has ree 
produced in his book. He has published a 
number of important letters bearing on 
the early appearances of the actress, and 
he has printed several bright and charac- 
teristic letters from the lady herself. And 
a very pretty story, too, the author makes 
of the early appearances and disappeare 
ances of the enchanting Ellen, whom 
Charles Reade described as fascinating, in 
spite of a catalogue of defects. Mr. Scott 
recalls the production of ‘“ The Merchant 
of Venice”"’ by Bancroft at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, and his selection of Ellen 
Terry to play Portia. It was this per- 
formance which started the actress on her 
serious career in the drama. 

From that time to the present she has 
been constantly before the public eye, and 
has been one of the conspicuous figures of 
the British stage. Mr. Scott has collated 
all the facts and has told the story in an 
attractive manner. “The book deserves & 
place in the library of every lover of the 
stage, : id 


book. 
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‘“Wewill write to 
‘St. Nicholas.’” 


HISisthemotto ofthe new 
“ Natureand Science” De- 
partment in that best of all chil- 
dren’s magazines, “St. Nich- 
olas for Young Folks.” 
Prominent students and lov- 
ers of Nature, young and old, 
are contributors to the depart- 
ment. There are interesting 
short articles, beautifully illus- 
“trated, telling of four-footed 
animals, birds, insects, water- 
animals, plants, and whatever 
pertains to Nature and out- 
doorlife. The editor gives care- 
ful attention to every question 
from the young folks. 


The price of St. Nicholas is $3.00 a 
year. Everyreaderhas the advantage 
of the departments, ‘‘ Nature and Sci- 
ence” and the ‘‘St. Nicholas League," 
and may ask questions and take partin 
all the competitions. Begin new sub- 
scriptions with November and get first 
chapters of the serials. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York. 


"IN ITS FOURTH EDITION. 


‘AIGLON 


The only edition in English. 
Translated by Louis N. Parker 
from the French of Edmond 
Rostand. Fully illustrated. 

As played by Maude Adams. 

PRICE $1.50. 


IN ITS FIFTH EDITION. 
Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy, 


By F. P. DUNNE. 
Touching life with rare humor 
and acute analysis. By far his 
best work. Llustrated by Nichol- 
son Kemble and Opper. 

PRICE $1.50. 


all 
publisher, 


RUSSELL, 


St., N. Y. 


be had of booksellers, or of the 
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ALKA - 


Store 
con mice for Everybody 


HOOKMAN. ‘Hail Orders a Specialty 
No. 1 WIL LIAM ST Special Discounts 
ph oe 
to Libraries 


2L 2 Brae. 
We ae. still selling many sets of 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S 


Works, 15 volumes, cloth, (former 
in other editions $24. 50.) 


Our Price, $5. 25. 


Send for circular 
We have now about as complete a st 
of books as can be found, and our prices 
are beyond competition 
Among the popular boc 
prices ure 
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MEN OF MARLOWE’ S 


Mr HENRY DUDED 
Corner. Imo. 


2. 
By author Folly 


* JOHN IHISSELTON. 

By Miss MARIAN BowER. 12mo . 
Pent a t Ite oe - ine 

decided! jramatic—lead ray 
pected endi 


Henry I lolt & Co., N.Y. 


lin Er 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 

Dickens's and Thackeray’s Works. Thinnest 
printing er in the world used. Large type 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% inch and not 
thicker than a inonthly magazine, Prospect 
mailed free on request, or banks «ant srena 
on receipt of price “THOS NELSON 
SONS, 27 18th St New York 
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for cash or on 
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Books, 


royalty 
also poetry is- 
form or serially 
free Estld house, 
Box 8, Station O, 
New York. 
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When They Flourished in Splendor 
and Became Invited Guests. 


The town referred to in the article fol- 
lowing is St. Joseph, Mo., now a city, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, of over 
102,000’ inhabitants, a growth of nearly 95 
per cent. in the last decade, a showing 
exceeding that of any other city so far 
as the returns have been made, with the 
possible cxception of Memphis, Tenn. 

“It is a mystery to me who writes all 
these books, and a mystery who reads 
them. I do not think the younger genera- 
tion understands how the making of books 
has increased,” said a book purchaser in 
one of the big publishing houses of the 
city. 

Somewhat enthusiastically he continued: 
“ Why, do you know, you have more 
books on one side of this room than there 
were in my town in Missouri the years 
of the civil war, when the town had a 
population of 25,000? It was not that our 
people did not read. Each family of the 
more intelligent part of the community 
had a few books. There was an exchange 
of the volumes—a sort of circulating home 
library. It was safe to lend books then. 

“And this reminds me of the character 
of the books read and their effect. 
Occasionally somebody would buy a new 
book, and as soon as it had made a few 
talk of the town. 
first copy 


we 





rounds it became the 
“JT distinctly remember the 
in that town of Victor Hugo's ‘ Les Mis- 
erables.’ It was paper bound, and fine 
print, nonpareil I think. It was the prop- 
erty of a Scotch doctor, who was one of 
the literati of the place. As soon as he 
became interested in it he began talking 
of it. His office was on a prominent cor- 
ner, shaded by an awning. Here in the 
| Summer afternoons there frequently gather- 
ed several well-known lawyers and doctors 
of the town. At these gatherings the news 
of the day and literary subjects were dis- 
cussed. Sometimes a preacher dropped in, 
and oceasionally a spirited theological dis- 
| cussion took place. 

“After the Scotch doctor had spoken of 
his new book curiosity impelled him to 
bring it to the corner, and after day 
when the weather and the gathering per- 
mitted he read ‘Les Miserables’ to the 
crowd, and it was not long before the 
town was talking about the author, and 
I well recall a frequent inquiry of the 
town, ‘Who is this man Hugo?’ I think 
nearly every reading man in the place 
who had not heard the old doctor 
at the corner borrowed the book. 
| “ As it was war time, naturally the chap- 
ters in ‘Les Miserables’ descriptive the 
Battle of Waterloo, occasioned more com- 
ment than any others, and in this way the 
town gradually took on a fresh interest in 
Napoleon. A regular Napoleon craze took 
possession df the place after, and very 
‘History of Na- 
Cc. Abbott. The 
became in- 
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oon somebody bought the 
| poleon Bonaparte’ by J. S. 
younger generation, of course 
fatuated with Bonaparte he was pict- 
| ured by Abbott. How well I remember the 
| time when the Scotch doctor brought down 
| upon his head the 
younger generation by Scott's 
‘Life of Napoleon’ as Perhaps 
a few of the more general readers knew of 
Scott, but his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ brought 
out in the manner described, was the means 
| of introducing in the community Scott's 
| ‘ Waverley Novels.’ As the old Sctoch doc- 
| tor had the set they soon had quite a cir 
| culation among the book borrowers. 
| “J shall never incident 
occurred as a discussion 
* Waverley’ at 
| with commercial bent, was 
capitalist in the building of a 
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in order 
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The style of this book 
of the situation 
Clemens undertook to 
Washingten was fascinated by 
Hamilton, in his jealousy, poisone: 
the mind of Washington ¢ In 
nearly every instance, m- 
ens, Hamilton used a 
| to defame Burr. 
|; “Somebody brought 
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page ‘of the novel contained the informa- 
tion that Mr. Clemens was also author of 
‘Bernard Lyle, a Romance of the Mexican 
War,’ and ‘ Mustang Grey,’ a sequel. These 
two books were sent for. I bought them 
from the publisher, a New York house, and 
they went the rounds of the borrowers. I 
managed to keep them until they were 
wiped out by the Chicago fire, and when I 
sought to replace them I found they were 
not in print. ‘Bernard Lyle,’ as portrayed 
by Clemens, was one of the strongest char- 
acters I ever found in fiction. 

“In American fiction Mary J. Holmes 
and Augusta Evans were the favorite 
authors. I used to wonder what the moth- 
ers of that town would have done for 
names for their babies but for ‘ Beulah,’ 
‘ Macaria,’ and ‘ Tempest’ and ‘ Sunshine.’ 
These books were not read on the literary 
corner, but were discussed by sedate men 
who had heard of them in their families. 

“There was one copy of Blackwood’s 
taken in the town, and a few copies of The 
Eclectic, a New York monthly edited by a 
preacher. Godey'’s Lady's Book had been 
taken by the women readers of the town 
until sectional feeling against anything 
from the land of the Yankee shut it out. 

“TI think Appleton's American Cyclopac- 
dia was the beginning of the accumulation 
of books in the families, as it also seemed 


to create the first desire for what we called | 


solid reading. And the first copies of this 
work sold in the town were subscribed for 
on the corner. An agent for the work made 
his appearance- one afternoon with his 
samples, and I well remember how he was 
received. He was a man of intelligence, 
and his talks were free lectures. His first 
subscriber was a lawyer, who later removed 
to New York, and he is now a retired capi- 
talist in this city. 

“The Appleton agent was an invited guest 
in some of the homes when he was in the 
town, and his visits were always eagerly 
anticipated by the corner coterie. When 
the lawyer seceived his set of Appleton 
he placed the books on exhibition, and 
people went to see them, as people still go 
to see anything novel. Within a year the 
work was in tne homes and offices of the 
reading population. But it was the first 
set in the town which suggested a public 
library. This, however, was not carried 
out until after the close of the war. 

‘When I visited there last Summer I 
walked around to the old corner. The 
house is still standing, but it was vacant 
and in a deserted part of the town. The 
town, however, is full of books. Every 
home I was in had a private library. 

‘Of the.men who haunted that corner 
one became an Archbishop in the Catholic 
Church; he died in Dubuque not long ago. 
Another is now a Bishop in the Methodist 
Church in the South. One was Governor 
of the State. Another became a railroad 
President. One was a Judge on the Su- 
preme Court bench in his State. One got 
to be a United States District Judge. Some 
of the doctors became eminent, Nearly all 
th lawyers were successful. One Was a 
General in the army, and one is living in 
England, or was, with his daughter, who 
married a Lord whose name you would in- 
stantly recognize if [ mentioned it.” 


| The Gibbs- Chaasiee Washington. 


Mr. Samuel P. Avery has lately written 
and had printed for private distribution an 
iccount of the Gibbs-Channing portrait of 
Washington, in his possession. Since his 
of this fine portrait in 1889 Mr. 
asked to loan it 
it to be re- 
some manner to furnish 
the history of this por- 
which has come to be recognized not 
of the best of the many like- 
of the ‘Father of His Country,” 
also as a supreme work of art by our 
portrait painter, a painting 
for its perfection execu- 
tion and fine condition, that its owner 
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feels sure that a record of its history, and 
of some of the critica! praise lavished upon 
it will be of interest to the fortunate few 
to whom this volume will 

The little book contains but twenty-six 
pages, printed on one side of the leaf only, 
and is limited in issue to 200 copies, which 
were printed by De type in 
August, 1900,. The book's typography 
charming, its title page, with rubric 
initial, and centre ornament of poppies 
leaves in color, being particularly effective. 

The illustrations, three in number, were 
made by the Albertype process by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bierstadt New York, the frontis- 
piece being the Gibbs-Channing portrait 
itself, while in the of the book will 
be found reproductions of the Holloway- 
Vaughan Washington, and a portrait of 
after Neagle 
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port 
and worked upon | 
Gibbs having pur- 
of his Pre 
portrait to his 
Ellery Channing, who in 
her son, Dr. William F. 
Gibbs-Channing portrait, 
never ha ‘been out of the 
of that from the day it | 
hands it passed into the | 
Mr. Avery. Channing, think- ! 
Stuart wished to retain the re- | 
ult of Washington's second sitting—April, 
1706—the ‘ Ather head now in the | 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in his own | 


iter on, 
1 set 


ident 


sister, 


ving 
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until 
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Stuart 
keeping of 
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wieum * 


uring | } 


} containing nume 


‘ieadelik and not caring to have the two 
portraits come in competition, sold to his 
friend, Col. Gibbs, the original of Wash- 
ington’s first sitting. 

Mr. Avery very carefully and interest- 
ingly traces the history of all the various 
Stuart Washingtons, and the best-known 
engravings of the latter, adding much de- 
tail about Stuart himself and his work at 
home and abroad, including the beautiful 
Stuart obituary, written by Washington 
Allston, which was published in a Boston 
journal shortly after the former's death, i 
1828, Mr. Avery also gives quotations from 
art authorities as to the merits of the 
Gibbs-Channing portrait, including the 
opinion of Mr. Charles Henry Hart of 
Philadelphia, that if this portrait had been 
publicly known earlier, it, and not the 
Athenaeum head, would have become the 
generally accepted portrait of Washington. 
Mr. Hart also says of it: 


In the first place, it is what the Lans- 
downe and Athenaeum heads are not; it is 
the likeness of a man—a man who has lived 
among men; firmness and gentiene: de- 
cision and moderation, thoughtfulness and 
power, are all depicted there. One feels 
that Washington could have looked like 
this, and it is not unlike the portraits 
painted by other artists, but no one can 
ever feel thoroughly satisfied that he did 
look like the Lansdowne or the Athenaeum 
heads, 
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times reproduced, a 
of it forming the frontispiece to 
“Illustrated Life and Works of Gil- 
written by George C. Mason, 
and published in 1879, who also included an 
excellent line aving of the picture, by 
Charles Burt, in the body of his book. 
it was also engraved for Elizabeth John- 
ston’s “ Original Portraits of Washing- 
ton,”’ 1882, engraved on wood by Kruell to 
accompany & magazine article in Harper 8, 
oo, while an “ Anneline” process photo- 
graph, 10 by 18 fas ¢ ade r filli 

Kusie in 186, Sines reneatnees hate on 
in Harper's for August, 18SUG, and ag sain by 
Thomas Johnson, the well- known’ wood 
engraver, which appeared in Scribner's for 
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only 200 copies, will prevent this dainty 
little volume becom ing the property of 
many to whom it would prove of great in- 
terest. The following extract ma 
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a favorite 2 painted 
on canvas with a generally 
used by him. The features are 
firmly modeled, the flesh has those deli- 
cate gradations of carnation which he 
handled ably, rich and refined at the 
Same time; the black velvet coat has all 
the texture and sheen of the material itself 
no part being at all vague; the white shirt 
ruffle shows that firm and peculiar touch 
which artists have always admired in 
Such details by Stuart. The background is 
made up of a curtain, exquisitely « xpressed 
in delicate shades of olive-green-gray color: 
at the right is an opening with a ; 
scape suggested. Tl treatment is a 
tinguishing feature of this pa ilar 
resentation of the first sitting, h of 
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ADE R, * New York City: 
to publish in your SATUR 
DAY REVIEW a list of the books written by 
‘Mark Twain’? Also where I may obtain a 
cloth-bound copy of ‘The Gunmaker of Mos- 
cow '?’’ 


‘The Gunmaker of Moscow,” 
Cobb, Jr., (Walter D. 
obtained in cloth for 75 
Dillingham, 20 West 
Mark Twain's works 
‘The Celebrated Jumping Frog 
County, ING7T; The Innocents 
1860; ‘ Roughing kOe S72; 
New and Old,” 1873; ** The Gild- 
ed Age,’ (with Charles Dudley Warner,) 
W878; ‘** Adventures of Tom Sawyer,”’ 1876; 
‘A Tramp Abroad,” 1880; The Prince 
and the Pauper,"’ 1882; “‘ The Stolen White 
Elephant 1882; ‘* Life on the Mis sippi,”’ 
IsSs3; “Adventures of Muckieberrs Finn,"’ 
1885; ‘* A Connecticut Yar King 
thur’s Court,"’ 188); Merry Tales,” 
‘The American Claimant,"’ 1892; ’ 
£1,000,000 Bank Note and Other New 
Sketches,”’ 1893; Tom Sawyer Abroad,” 
184; The Tragedy of Pudd'nhead Wil- 
son, 1804; “Joan of Arc, IS0G; ‘** More 
Abroad,” 1897, and “The Man 
orrupted Hadleyburg and Other 
and Essays,’ 1000, This list 
several minor publications 
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‘The Publishers’ Trade List Annual,’ 
h can be seen in any large library, con- 
tains a list of all the American publishers, 
and ‘The Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature ’’ will give the English titles, 
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aterbury, Conn * When 
were published, a few 
reviews and criticisms 

the memoirs, I wish I 
point of those criticisms. 
authenticity of the me- 
moirs, or merely to the ty and good taste 
of Barras? Is there anything beyond the con- 
demnation of the editor of the Memoirs that 
affects their claim to acceptance for what they 
profess to be? 

We are not aware of 
been raised as to the 
Memoirs. There has been some criticism 
as to the editor's part in the work and a 
good deal as to the taste and strict veracity 
of Barras. 
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SATURDAY 
source where I 


A CONS 
to answer a ques 
REVIEW? I know of no other 
can find accurate and reliable information. A 
young woman desires a Government position, Of 
what do the civil service examinations consist? 
Is there any particular time for taking them, and 
any fee attached? Can any one take them who 
wishes, or are there special conditions, and is it 
well to have influence to obtain such a posi- 
tion? "’ 

An inquiry addressed to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., will bring 
to you information concerning the exami- 
nations for entry into the classified service. 
There is no fee to be paid, and “ influence " 
is not supposed to be necessary to procure 
appointment for a person proved to be eli- 
gible for employment. 


TANT 


“AMATEUR,” Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: “THE SATURDAY Revigw has 
always given me much bibliographical informa- 
tion in relation to first editions, and so L write 
to find out about Zola. When were his novels, 
&c., first published? Please give dates, if you 
can.”’ 

‘Mes Haines: Causeriés Littéraires et 
Artistiques,"’ Paris, 1866; ‘‘ Les Confession 
de Claude,” 1866; “ Thérése Raquin,”’ 1868; 
‘ Madeleine Feret,"’ 1868; *' La Fortune des 
Rougon,” 1871; “La Curée,” 1871; “ Thé- 
rése Raquin,” (play,) 1873; ‘‘La Ventre de 
Paris," 1873; *‘ La Conquete de Plassans,’"’ 
1874; “‘ Les Héritiers Rabourdin, Comedie 
en Trois Actes,” 1874; ‘* Nouveaux Contes 
& Ninon,” 1874; “La Faute de Abbé Mou- 
ret,” 1875; ‘‘Son Excellence Eugéne Rou- 
gon,"” 1876; “‘L’Assommoir,” 1877;.‘* Une 
Page d'Amour,” 1878; “La République et 
la Littérature,” 1879; ‘‘ Nana,” 1880; “ Le 
Roman Expérimental,”’ 1880; “Le Natu- 
ralisme au Théatre,” 1881; “Nos Auteurs 
Dramatiques,”’. 1881; ‘‘ Les Romanciers Nat- 


of | 


slation | 
Jowett a} 
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NEW YORK, 


> ‘Documents Littéraires: 
Etude et Portraits,” 1881; ‘* Une Cam- 
pagne, 1882; ‘ Pot-Bouille,”’ 1882; ‘Au 
Bonheur des Dames,” 1883; ‘‘ Le Capitaine 
Burle,”’ 1883; ‘‘ La Joie Viore,"’ 1884; 
* Nais Micoulin,’’ 1884; Germinal,"’ 1885; 
2Oeuvre,” 1886; “ Renée,’” (play,) 1887; 
Terre,’’ 1887; ‘‘ Le Reve,” 1888; ‘‘ La 
Humaine,’ 1830; ‘ L’Argent,’’ 1891; 
za Débacle,”’ 1802; '' Le Docteur Pascal,” 
18th; ‘ Lourdes,’’ 1894; *Rome,” 1806; 
‘ Paris,”’ 1898, and ‘' Cecondité,’’ 1899. To 
this list, which has been compiled from va- 
rious sources, may be added “ Les Soirées 
de Madan,"’ Paris, 1880, to which Zola, Mau 
passant, Huysmans, Céard, Hennique, and 
Alexis contribute a 


Wanted and To pa ny 


MULLIGAN, 71 Washington Street, 
irk, N. J “TI want The J sine lies’ Home 
for June, 1897, in good condition State 


uralis 


de 


New 
Journal 
price.’ 
ARTHUR M 
“I wish 


412 River Street, Troy, 
. by purchase or ex 
py of any daily paper of Oct. 25. 
THE TIMES'S SATURDAY REVIEW 
March 5, 1808 Have duplicate of 

8; also Philistine for March, 1900 
: BR HILL, 452 Fourth 
Mich ‘I will pay cash for 
Spring in Massachusetts,’ 
‘‘thoreau's Thou 
copy of Thoreau's 
to exchange for ** 


Avenue, Detroit, 
Thoreau's ‘ Karly 
first edition, 1881; a 
hts, t edition, 1800 A 
* Autumn,’ first edition, 1802 
Thoreauana.’ 


MUNSON A 
Cleveland, 
cations for 


HAVENS, Ch 
Ohio I want 
cash," 


amber of Commerce 
Rowtant Club publi 


KE. JULIAN, 1,127 
will give 
of the 

* Book for 


Broadway, New York City 
in exchange r first twe 
Sain Fran 0 took Lover, 


All Re 


Spof 


I, A LONG, 4233 
Paul, Minn.: “I 
Symonds's ay 


and M, E. Burt's ‘ 


‘arroll Street, St 
want to buy John Addin 

*, Speculative and Suggestive, 
The World's Literature 
PHILIP E. BOGERT, 104 John Street 
York City: *‘ I have an extensive collec 
curios, coins, &c., which I will disp 
fair vi ation l have also a large (probably 
uniqu ilection of envelope the civil war 
about 2,000 different kinds old papers and 
docur 3, some with well-known signatures 
I wou prefer to close out all to one party 
M of the above came from the South 
after the close of the civil war.”’ 


New 
tion of 
of ata 


also, 


just 


ROBERT H 
York City: ** I would 
plet file of New 


KOEHLER, 40 Wall Street, New 
like to dispose of a com 
York newspapers, (morning 
afternoon, and evening editior of different 
papers,) covering the entire period of the Spanish 
war, § * dates have veral different pap 
T hay a copy of *‘ Lectures on Rhetoric 
Hugh Blair, D. D., Concord, 1822; with notes 

R J. P. Blake, Principal ef Young I 

School, Concord N ., for 

d like to exchange MeClure's 

B January and June, 1806, 
Reviews, July, 1899 


MAXW a Cc. B. HART, 2 Madison Ave 
ork City: “I have for exchan the 
of Du Maurier’s Trilby,’ 1804; Ir 
‘bridge Hall two volumes, 

; Hannah Mor ‘Works,’ two 
ume ndelphia, 1850, md in calf; 
ens’s ‘B k House,’ two umes, New 

tLICHARD FOLSOM 9 We 
Cincinnati, Ohio re the papers 

M. Hall on the ‘Cactus Flower 
lished in book form? If where can 
copy, and at what price? 

Miss Hall has _ written 
Flower" essays except the 
appeared in THE SATURDAY 
has published no books, though it is 
derstood that a volume of poems and 

) is in contemplation which will pos- 
sibly bear the title “Cactus Flowers."’ Her 
address Orchard Ranch, Dewey Post 
Office, Arizona. 


*D. M.,"" Philadelphia 
by bookish people to be 
English language? ’’ 

Probably most good 

vided as to whether ** Tom Jones,” " Vanity 
Fair,”’ or ‘Guy Mannering”’ was entitled 
to this distinction. Our correspondent may 
like to be reminded of Gibbon’s tribute to 
“Tom Jones.” ‘That splendid picture of 
human manners,’ said Gibbon, “ will out- 
live the Palace of the Escurial and the 
imperial eagle of Austria.” 
§ Herald: “a 
high prices y of the following 
* Knickerboc ker" ; New York,’ 1800 
umes; Smith’ s ‘New York,’ 1745; Smith's ‘ New 
Jersey, Church's Indian Wars,’ New 
port, Columbian, Massachusetts, or 
New "Mag azines, all those published be- 
tween 1786 and 17% Connecticut Magazine, 
Bridgeport, January to June, 1801; Nuttall's 
‘North American Syiva,’ Audubon's of 
America,’ octavo or folio edition; en 
graved portraits of Washington, by Norman 
Doolittle, Tiebout, Clarke, Scoles, Tanner, 
Trenchard, and Hamlin a 


P, F. MADIGA 
have for exchange 
inglish book 

ns I also 
Century, 

sadooitien: Munsey’ 

North American Review 


New 
Dick- 
York 
Fourth 
of Mi 
pub 
I get a 


st 
Street 
Sharlot 


no ** Cactus 
few that hove 
REVIEW 


is 


What is 
the best ne 


judges would be di 


M York will pay 
irving 8s 


two vol 


Birds 


al 
also 


me Falla, N. Y.: °*'2 

i » number of Amerigan 
plates, including several rare 
have a large quantity of 
Scribner's, Eclectic, Cos- 
Outlook, McClure's, and 
for sale or exchange."’ 


525 West Fifty-ninth 

‘Having been 

position # books through 
to dispose of the 


Street, New 
successful in the dis- 
your columns, I wish 
following magazines; Harper's 
March to May, 1895; August to December, 1896; 
January to May and August to November, 1895; 
The Century, March to July, 1896, July, and 
Septer Ser to December, 1896; January to May 
and August to October, 1897; June, July, Sep!em- 
ber, November, and December, 18 and Jan- 

to May, 1900, and Serfbner’s, May and July, 


1807, and January to May, 1899."’ 


MISS K. E 
would like to dispose of a full set 
can Art Review, published by Estes & Laurfat 
from November, 1879, to November, 1881, and 
edited by “a R. Koehler, William C. Prime, 
and Charles C. Perkins."’ 


Appeals to Readete 


HENRY A. MERRICK, 52 Bast One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, New York City: *‘ Will you 
kindly inform me where I may obtain a copy of 
a poem or recitation entitled ‘ Ben-Hur’? "’ 


WRIGHT, Middlebury, Vt.: ‘1 
of The Ameri 


ALFRED T, LAWISON, 119 
dred and Nineteenth Street, 
**Who wrote the following: 
Ladies, ye are kittle cattle- 

tittle-tattle 

O’er a dish of tea? 

Though ye're shod with silken sandals, 
Goths, and ye are Vandals, 
your home-made scandals 

O’er a dish of tea."’ 


CHARLES 8. HARTWELL, 473 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘' What short names for 
great men may be supplied? I submit the follow- 
ing: John Hay, Seth Low, Asa Gray, and Neal 
Dow. Will any one furnish me four other as 
short names of celebrated men?"’ 


EDYTHE H, 
County, Md.: 
of a poem called 
to me.’ ”’ 


West One 
New York 


Hun- 
City: 


don't ye love your 


ye are 
as ye brew 


WHITING, Abingdon, Harford 
se would ike to know the words 
‘The Night He Quoted Burns 


North Adams, Mass.: ‘' Has 
any artist ever taken *Svend and his Brethren 
or Cissela or en Tiur’ for a subject fora pleture ? 
Fach time that I read that gem of Morris's T am 
struck with the appropriateness of this for such 


a purpose."’ 


Cc. H. BRADNER, 204 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: “i would like to obtain a copy of @ 
poem called *‘ Victor of seeees »" — 

was sitting in 
him spread a map of ttaly, &c.”” 


Mrs. W. B. H., 
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ae ae 
SSeS 


= 





NOVEMBER 3, 


Barrie’s 


Tommy @ Grizel 


Illustrated, 509 pp., $1.50. 


ts by far Mr. Barrie’s best.” 
Boston FOURNAL 


“The story | It 


stands alone as a bit of pure literature.” 


— Boston HERALD, 


“It is far greater than ‘Sentimzntal Tommy,’ alike more 
delicate and more powerful. It is one of the few, the very few, 
books of this decade that have within them a promisz of lasting 
life.”—Richard Henry Stoddard in the New York Mail and Express. 

“The study of Thomas Sandys asa type of the actor-senti- 
mentalist is as elaborately worked out, and almost as full of wit 
and human knowledge, as Mr. Meredith’s study of an egotist in 
the person of Sir Willoughby Patterne. . . . Grizel is a 
heroine who will live. . . . In the whole range of prose fiction 
we kuow of few characters more finely conceived or truly living 


than hers,”—The Standard, (London). 
The House of 


Egremont 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 
Iilastrated, 515 pp. $1.50 


Fall of action and adventure, the mur- 
ders, trials, elopements and battles 
through which the plot of Miss Sea- 
well’s new historical novel winds its 
way, give a graphic picture of 17th 
century life a eens 


By the author of ‘‘ The Amateur 
Cracksman.”’ 


Peccavi 


By E, W. Hornung 
406 pp. $14.50 


A novel that will command 
diate and serious attention 
able study of character and 
striking literary qualitie 


I2mo, 


imme- 
remark- 
ork of 


READY NOVEXIBER 10T EL. 


Crittenden 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


12mo, 
$1.25 


12mo, 
$1.25 


A Kentucky Story of Love and War. 


The longest nobel Mr. Fox has written —a story action and a_ story of 


sentiment, full of strength and of charm. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


of 


Houghton, Mitilin & Co. 


Iifustrated Books 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES: 


I. England; I]. Scotland. By Kate DovuGLas 
Two most delightful volumes, with 10S illust 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


A charming book of 
With about 70 illustrations by 


2 vols., $4.00 


Wiaern. Holiday Edit 
rations by Charle E 


$3.00 


travel sketches, by Henry JAMES 
Joseph Pennell 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM $1.50 


3y FRANK M. ENNETT, Lieutenant U. S. Navy 
history of the U. 8S. Navy from the time of the 
down to the aaeian of Manila and Santiago 


Holiday 


the 
duel 


Illustrated. Giving 
Monitor-Merrimac 


New Fiction 
THE HOUSE BEHIND THE CEDARS 


the ‘‘ Color Line,’’ by 
of His Youth,’’ et 


$1.50 


showing that from 
a useless life there i 
author of * From the 


of old 


$1.50 
A striking novel of Ww. 
thor of The Wife 


THE LAST REFUGE 


A Sicilian romance, 
ures and satiety of 
HENRY B. I°ULLER, 


THE BLACK GOWN 


A story of Colonial New York, 
romance, by RutTH HALL. 


FORTUNE'S BOATS 


A fresh, 
TON. 


A GEORGIAN BUNGALOW 


jy Francms CocurTENAY BAYLOR. With 
trations. The story of some English 
Georgia. e 


CHE 


Dut 


$1.50 


entertaining, romantic, wholesom l by BARBARA Yr 


$5.00 


a colored « 
children 


over design and illus- 
on a rice plantation in 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 


A popular history of the Government and 
author of “ The Russian Revolt.” 


THEODORE PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER $2.00 


An price Wi interesting story of a great life, by Rev. JoHN Wurre 
CHADWICK, With two Portraits. 


$1.50 


people, by EDMUND NOBLE, 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., ‘Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Sent, postpaid, by 


Se oe ee ee ee oe ee 


these 


« . £2 SP £2 2! fo 
Wes CESSES 





The Only Couple Seintebury Edition Pubfished in rn 


(Others so-called are i and incomplete.) 
superb new edition of the ‘‘ WORLD'S 
GREATEST NOVELIST.” Sold direct from the 
publishers, on approvai and on easy terms. Send 
for free handsome booklet. 
78 Fifth Ave., 


The University Society, New York, 


NOW IT’S 


A Royal 
Enchantress, 


yeas 
ssar’s 
Great 
Novel. 


What Some Reviewers Say: 


moving, powerfal and pictur- 
esque, The diction ts straightforward, the 
picture is presented with color and re- 
source, and the book is scholarly as well as 
stirring.’’—The Critic, 

‘Is a story full of ineldent. The author 
(ells it well, and the Oriental spirit is main- 
tained throughout.’’"—New York Sun. 

‘He has woven a love-story full of pas- 
sion and poetry into the fabric of history.’' 

New York Herald. 

“The romance is full of incident, is weil 
sustained and  coherent.'"—New York 
Times. 


** Judge 


“A story 


Dessar has imagination, an eye 
for dramatic situations, and skill in weay- 
ing of nlot.’~Mail and Express, N. Y. 
***® Royal Enchantress’ bids fair to take 
a prominent place among the world’s his- 
torre novels.”"—-Commercial Advertis- 
er, N. Y¥. 

“Judge Dessar has written a 
story.”—New York Press. 


powerful 


$1.50, of the publishers or at any bookstor¢ 


CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., 


24 Murray Street, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY | 
FOR NOVEMBER 
THE PREDOMINANT ISSUE, 


W. G. Sumner 
Also, 


PRIMITIVE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP, 
L. Maritilier 
Mare Debrit 





“EUROPE IS NO MORE,” 
RUSKIN, ART AND TRUTH, 
MODERN SOCIOLOGY, 


Fobn La Farge 


Franklin H. G:ddings 

THE PACIFIC COAST: 
A STUDY OF INFLUENCE, 

Josiah Royce 

THE GREAT CHINESE VICEROY AND | 

DIPLOMAT, Fobn Watson Foster | 

Single Copies, 25c. $3 a year. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, 


READY NOVEMBER Ist. 


In the 
Alamo 





| drawn 


| that 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

It seems only justice: to the general un- 
sophisticated reader that when a publisher 
reprints an author's early work under new 
conditions, he should not attempt to parade 
it as something fresh from the pen. Cer- 
tain American publishers in republishing 
the early works of English authors who 
have, since the passage of*the international 
copyright measure, achieved fame, attempt 
to find excuse for so doing in the fact that 
were a book to be announced as published 
ten or fifteen years ago in England there 
would be no call for it now no matter how 
entertaining it might bé>* It is just as bad, 
ef course, for the. London publishers to de- 
ceive their public in a similar way. A re- 
viewer in The Pall Mall Gazette, learning 
that a certain London house will shortly 
present a new book by Henry James en- 
titled “A Little Tour in France,” goes into 
eestacies over it. The news fills him with 
a fecling of great joy, he says, and adds: 
“Mr. Henry James has been wandering 
in Touraine, has set down ‘a few informal 
notes’ as a record of his impressions, and 
these wilk be shortly published. Of all 


countries in the world that country by the | 


Loire is surely the most delightful, the most 
haunted with charming memories, the most 
humanized, and there was never anybody 
more fitted than Mr. James to express the 
subtle intimate attraction that hangs about 
the old chateaux where Francois I. and 
Diane de Poitiers have left their emblems 
blazoned, and the delicate beauty of the 


| long, silvery, poplar lines beside the silvery 


river.’ It is too bad to spoil this sort of 
thing, but Mr. James did the “ wandering 


| in Touraine ’ about twenty years ago, and 


we have on pretty good authority that he 
has not been wandering there since. “A 
Little Tour in France” first appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly under the title “ En 
Provence,” and was later published in book 
form in 1885 by James R. Osgood & Co. 
ef Boston, under the title which it will re- 
in London, “A Little Tour in 


assume 
* American admirers of Mr. James 


France. 


may be glad to learn that a “‘ holiday edi- | 


tion" of these delightful travel sketches 
will shortly appear from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with about seven- 


| ty illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


In a recent interview with a correspond- 


| ent at Longmont, Col., Mrs. Mary E. Stick- 


ney, author of “ Brown of Lost River, 


| had-a few things to say about her critics 


general and particularly about those 
» seem to have been troubled about her 
Lost River tale. She said: “ In the main 
they have been amazingly kind—the critics 
in many cases giving such measure of 
praise fairly overwhelmed me; but a 
number of the reviews voice a palpable note 
of disappointment and disapproval that tho 
tale is not of the conventional, supposed- 
ly Western order—full of blood and thund- 
er, booze and bullets, with picturesque ruf- 


in 
whe 


as 


| fians mouthing that peculiar jargon that 


seems to pass for Western dialect in the 
remote East. One great Eastern daily ac- 
cuses me of evolving ‘a novel ranch—one 
would never be found outside the 
pages of a novel” forgetting that if I had 
on imagination for my background, 
it would probably have been of the usual 
erder. Another charges the story with con- 
taining too much fine furniture and fine 
English; the next declares that I have not 
described Western people, but only a few 
the ‘smart set’ transplanted, while yet 


ot 


| another slyly pokes fun at the four-in-hand 


A Story of Grand Passion. | 


| my 


Giving a glimpse of the Famous Old Mis- | 
Sion as it was and the part it played in a 
romance to-day. 


By Opie Read. 


Price & 


ol 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Publishers, Chicago and New York. 


NOW’ READY. 


Good Cheer 


A Monthly Magazine tor Cheerful Thinkers | 

Edited by NIXON WATERMAN 
ne artistically printed, offering 
eading by optimistic au- 
number (November) contains 

nterest by Hezekiah Butter- | 
Read on Poets Who Were 
nd ‘The Value of Mirth.” It 
charming rt witty 
W: known 


A 


wm 


| of 


‘ 
ne ee 


“MR, MOSHER’S NEW 
LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


WILL NOT BE READY UNTIL NEXT 

WEEK THik DELAY COMEs FROM 

HAVING TO LARGELY INCREASE 

THE EDITION, WHICH PRINTE 

IN RED AND BLACK THROUGHOUT 
LS OR CORY oor 
This new not only Biblioer 
brie! MOSHER BOOKS 
1900) ineh an exquisite litth 
in itself mailed postpaid for 
ing 


ee 


Is 


aphr 
} 

lavl 
Bibelot 
the ask- 


es 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


MENT ALc&ttiot! 
CRACK 'bhM? 

100 CATCH PROBLEMS, Pocket Edition. 

promote sociability Mailed for 10 cents 

Home Suppiy Co., 3-152 Nassau 

N. B.—Just out § companion 

1 \iso new catalogue of novelties. 


NUTS. 


"they 
Stamps 
Stu, N. Y. 
to above 
FRE 


hundreds 
| dulge a whim of driving four at a time is 


}a very 


| her husband's resources may compass. 


| the 


and handsome carriage with which one of 
eattlemen drives his family about the 
forgetting that where a man has 
of horses in his bunch, to in- 


plains 


trifling matter, while if my lady 
must drive nearly fifty miles to buy a 
spool of thread, she is quite likely to de- 
the most comfortable carriage that 
The 
truth is that the value of my story—if it 
has value at all—lies in the fact that 
it was sketched upon the ground, and is 
as absolutely true to the cattle country of 
to-day as my small gift for word painting 
could make it.” 


mand 


any 


. The 
published 


Lady of 
by 


whose 
been 


Silberrad, 
has just 


Una L 
Dreams" 
Doubleday, Page & Co., the heroine of 
1 career not unlike that of Charlotte 
whom she brings to mind in many 
other ways. She is of mingled German and 
Spanish ancestry, and was born less than 
thirty ago in a small village of 
sex, England, which has ever re- 
her home. The oldest daughter of 
family, she has long been the head 
father’s household, and it in 
nt leisure of successive Sunday aft- 
ernoons that she began and finished *‘ Tho 
Enchanter.”’ «. This the fruit of five 
years of labor, was published in November, 


is 


Bronté, 


years Es- 
since 
mained 
a lara 
her 
the sci 


was 


book, 
1899, and at once welcomed by the discern- 
ing as displaying rare creative gifts. These 
again “The Lady of 
which deals in a quiet but com- 
with life in the poorer quar- 
London. Should further work by 
redeem the pledges of vitality 
has already she 
rank at an early day among 
hed writers of Er 


are in evidence in 
Dreams,” 
pelling way 
ter 
its author 


and 


of 


power she given is 
to 
the most 


land. 


take 


fini women ig- 


Prof. Dowden's proposal that the opening 


| of the twentieth century should be celebrat- 


ed by an “ adequate history of English 


| literature has received the approval of Sir 


Walter Besant, who suggests that a com- 
pany might be formed to produce the work, 
which should at least be included in as 
many volumes as is the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, just completed. Sir Wal- 
ter also goes into figures. He believes that 
whole expense would amount to less 
than £2,000 a volume of the size of the Na- 
tional Biography. There is no doubt that 


| guese, 





| lence, 





| tection 


| Scarlet Letter,” 





there is need for just 
work. 


such a monumental 


The library of the late M. J. L. Beijers, a 
well-known Dutch collector, was to be sold 
at The Hague at auction, beginning Oct. 28. 
An elaborate but poorly illustrated cata- 
logue of the collection, which consists of 
rare and curious books, manuscripts, draw- 
ings, and autograph letters, is offered by 
Martinus Nijhoff of 18 Nobelstraat, The 
Hague. Among the most curious books to 
be sold is the Microscopic Library, in which 
a bound edition of Dante's ‘ Divine 
Comedy "' appears between boards which 
measure about one inch by a half-inch. 
The rarities include many fine specimens of 
early Dutch printing and binding, duplicates 
of which, if existing at all, are only to be 
found in the national museums and libra- 
ries of the Continent. 


The Elston Press, 20 East Eighty-eighth 
Street, New York, has lately issued a 
beautiful prospectus of its first complete 
publication, an edition of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's ‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
" limited to 485 copies. Mr. Clarke 
Conwell, the owner of the press believes 
this to be the first work printed wholly 
on a hand-press, direct from type, in this 
country for many years. The work is 
necessarily slow, but it is hoped to have 
bound copies ready for delivery to sub- 
scribers the last of November. The type 
used has been re-cut from the Chaucer 
type, designed by William Morris for the 
Kelmscott Press, and is direct from ihe 
foundry, this book being the first impres- 
sion from it. The wood blocks for the 
numerous beautiful borders, initial letters, 
and decorations have been cut directly from 
drawings made by H. M. O'Kane, which 
will be destroyed after use. The Holland 
paper, of unusual quality, is entirely hand- 
made and large enough to be worked in 
fours on the full sheet. The volume will 
be bound in specially prepared boards with 
vellum backs, both beautiful and substan- 
tial. The price of the hand-made paper 
copies will be $5 each, while a few taJl 
copies on Japan paper, bound in full Eng- 
lish vellum, gold lettered, with silk “ies, 
will be issued at $15 per copy. Sub- 
scriptions will be numbered received, 
but Mr. Conwell requests that no payments 
be made before the volumes are completed. 
The present edition, judging from the 
beauty of the prospectus, which can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Conwell, is unusually fine, 
and one which will appeal to 
lovers fine books. 


as 


strongly 
of 


Among the most noteworthy books of the 


| season will be found a little volume which 


makes 
public. 
its 


a double appeal to the book-loving 
First, from the great beauty of 
typography and general artistic excel- 
well as from the fact that it 
one of the cheapest as it is among the best- 
made books of the season, being published 
at 50 cents per copy. This little book, 
“Stevenson's Christmas Sermon,” 


as is 


printed, and contains 
title pages we have seen. 


bly of the 


The binding, too, 


one 


| could scarcely be improved upon, while the 


tone of the paper, the proportion of mar- 


| gin, the leading, the type, and all the small 


details which go to make a successful book, 
closely approach perfection. The 
having originally appeared in the pages of 
Scribner's Magazine, where it formed the 
concluding number of a series which ap- 
peared monthly for a year, (1888,) the pa- 
pers afterward forming a portion of 
“Across the Plains,’’ (1892,) it espe- 
cially appropriate that the present book 
should bear the imprint of Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, aside from the fact that they 
are the present owners of the American 
rights in stevenson’s books. It is unneces- 
sary at this late day to dwell upon 
extreme beauty and interest of this essay, 
which is too well known to need comment, 
but it has been extremely difficult to obtain 
in satisfactory form. 
the finest things Stevenson 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW often quoted 
from it. Now that it made 
readily obtained it will not be necessary to 
any more. 


essay 


is 


This essay is 
ever wrote 
has 
been 


has so 


do so 


at- 
mis- 
vol- 


unusually 
collection of 
This little 
contains es short para- 
graphs, poems, and a short story, a little 
over fifty pages in all, is ‘“‘ the first effort 
of one who has made his observations and 

his blind- 
This 1- 
to a 
readers, but 
will be 
their 


with 
comes a 
* Waifs.” 


says, 


little book an 


cover 


In a 
tractive 
ecellanies called 


ume, which 


despite 
the cr 
attention of 
the little vol- 
worthy of a 
own merits. The es 
papers on the “ Prophetic Mis- 
Novelist," ‘‘A Tribute to Les 
“The Elf Child of the 
and a study of Miss John- 
ston’s ‘‘ To Have and to Hold"; “ The tale 
to unfinished,” 
most paper 
The paragraphs, 
Thoughts on Great Subjects,” 


impressions 
would 


upon 


received 
entitle 

the 

contents of 


ness.”’ alone 
claim 
the 
ume found well read- 
ing 

elude 


sion 


on says in- 
short 
of the 


Miserables,’ one on 


lay down 
interesting 
short 


is impossible 
and the 


collection. 


in the 
‘Small 
will be found 
to contain some very suggestive sentences, 
while the whole book is unusually attrac- 
tive from a typographical standpoint, and 
reflects great credit upon its printer, Cyrus 
L. Barnes of Poughkeepsie. Copies of this 
pretty little book may be had of its author, 
Mr. Burdette Edgett, 258 Main Street, 
Poughkeepsie, at 50 cents each 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder is attempting 
a rather novel scheme in the dramatization 
of popular novels. Instead of basing her 
forthcoming play on one story, has 
drawn inspiration from two. The two books 
are “Sky Pilot’’ and “ Black Rock,” by 
Charles Gordon, a Canadian clergyman, 
who writes under the pseudonym of Ralph 


she 


the | 
work of the Merrymount Press, is admira- | 


best } 


the | 


one of | 


Connor. The books have just been pre- 
sented in a new uniform edition by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, with a new in- 
troduction by the author. Miss Gilder’s 
play will be entitled “The Sky Pilot of 
Black Rock.” A unique feature of the 
scheme is that it is initiated upon the sug- 
gestion of preachers. Many ministers, aft- 
er they had*read the books, wrote to the 
publishers urging that they be dramatized. 
The idea of combining them into one play, 
however, is Miss Gilder’s own. In it a 
great deal will be made of a woman who 
quells riots and converts sinners by singing 
Scotch ballads to them The Sky, Pilot is 
a clergyman who goes out among the 
lumbermen and preaches the Gospel. Miss 
Gilder said the other day: “I believe that 
from these books as great and typically 
an American play as ‘The Old Homestead * 
can be constructed. The dramatization is 
already under way. Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
bury will have entire charge of staging the 
play and choosing a company to perform 
it.” It will be recalled that Miss Gilder 
made the authorized dramatization of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis" last year, while her most recent 
book is *‘ The Autobiography of a Tomboy,” 
published this Fall by Doubleday, Page & 


Co. 


Miss Margaret Blake Robinson, the au- 
thor of a forthcoming book from the press 
of Fleming H. Revell Company, has been 
credited with being connected with the 
Salvation Army. This is a mistake. She 
was connected as a writer, not as an of- 
ficer, with the Volunteers of America, 
quite a different organization, but is with 
them no longer. While on the reportorial 
staff of a New York paper, she became 

very much interested in the philanthropic 
| work of Mrs, Ballington Booth, and finally 
| degan to train for evangelistic work at 

the Moody Bible Institute. She has been 
for some time editor of a religious maga- 
zine, entitled The Herald of Light, and, at 
the same time, trying to do a little Chris- 
tlan work in Chinatown and other mis- 
sions of New York. Her book, “ Souls in 
Pawn,” is a story of real life, the outcome 
of her work reporter and missionary 
worker. 


as 


Mr. M. C. Lamb, head of the leather dye- 
ing and finishing department of Herold’'s 
Institute, at Bermondsey, (England,) said 
in a recent address that the chief cause of 
the rotting of bookbinding leathers 
use of sulphuric acid in the cleaning and 
| dyeing operations of the manufacture. If 
the least trace of acid is left in the leather 
(and it is practically impossible to remove 
it completely) the fibre soon becomes rot- 
| ten and the binding goes to pieces. Strong 
also harmful. If 
for dyeing, the acid 
which, Mr. Lamb states, 
the leather. 
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That 
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misunderstood 
thing, anent 
now set right. In Mr. Clement Scott's new 
paper, The Free Lance, Miss Corelli makes 
the that “The Master Chris- 
tian’ “is not, and never was intended to 
‘an attack on the Catholic Church,’ as 
It an at- 
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Dr. Will- 
of “The 
in 
an 


strange person 


curious fate of 


misrepresented One 


her latest is 


ind 


however, novel 


statement 


be, 
it has been too freely styled 

tack upon the corruption that 
into that Church.’” Meanwhile 
Barry, the brilliant author 
Standards," criticises the 
Bookman symposium 
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; want of Dr Par- 
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The Farmington the 





ition ot 
Nov. 1 
veral curious and inter- 
this 
and 


a monthly public 


} number is to in 
There 


features 


appear 
Conn are 
concerning 


artistic 


enterprise 
literary 


esting 
of establishing an 
monthly in a small New England village. 
The population Farmington not 
probably exceed a thousand. It is a quaint 
little village in the Valley, a 
few miles from Hartford. But the history 


of does 


Connecticut 
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of Connecticut, 
England, shows that the influence of this 
little community, particularly from an in- 
tellectual and political point of view, has 
been quite remarkable. Its development, 
too, has been unique. While other Ameri- 
can towns have become wealthy by the es- 
tablishment of industries and the expan- 
sion of their territory, Farmington, which 
included Hartford within limits, 
has grown smaller and smaller, until now 
no railroads enter it and no factories 
its atmosphere with smoke. Partly owing 
to the influence of Miss Porter’s 
partly to the conservative culture of the old 
families there, and partly to the influx of 
artists and writers who have been attracted 
to the place, The Farmington Magazine is 
an inevitable outgrowth of the community 
It is, and plans to remain, 

and largely local in character. 
by a committee of 
as L Say, a 
Mis 
The 


once its 


soil 


unpretentious 
It is edited 
villagers who, requiring, 
scapegoat, appointed 
H. Johnson in chief, 
number, containing perhaps fif- 
teen all daintily artistic. 
The shows the spire of the 
old village church, for 200 years a landmark 
for the whole valley roundabout, rising 
from a group of clustered elms. Chronicles 
of the daily life of the town, and prose and 
verse, by residents of Farmington or by 
those who are related to the village through 
Sojourn or descent, will make up the con- 
tents of the magazine—and all are 
called upon to contribute. The presswork is 
by the Knickerbocker Press New York. 


have 
Jleanor editor 
first 
pages, is above 


cover design 


such 


of 


The following note has been received from 
Secretary Hay the book writ- 
ten by a Chinese Viceroy, just published 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company: 

I have received the copy of the work by 
the Viceroy Chung-Chin-Tung, ‘ China’s 
Only Hope,’ and have read it with very 
zreat interest. It is a valuable and in- 
structive book, and gives remarkable in- 
sight into the opinions and sentiments of 
the Chinese governing class. It deserves a 
wide circulation, 


concerning 


of New 
Bradbury,” 


That 
“ Deacon 


novel England 


which 


village life, 
has already 
gone through seven editions at the Century 
Company’s, seems destined to be one of the 
big sellers of the in spite of the 
unfortunate tag that somebody gave it by 
calling it another ‘‘ David Harum.” Several 
inquiries have been received concerning its 
author, Edwin Asa Dix. We have secured 
some fragmentary data concerning him. He 
is about forty years of age and was born 
and formerly lived in Newark, N. J. He was 
graduated in 1881 at Princeton, where he 
took the highest honor in his class, win- 
ning the first place in scholarship, and being 
made Latin salutatorian and a Fellow in 
History. He is a lawyer by profession, 
though he has not practiced for a number 
of years. He was at one time literary edi- 
tor of The Churchman. Mr. Dix has lived 
in different parts of this country, has vis- 
ited Europe many times, and has made a 
tour around the world. Ten years ago (1890) 
he published ‘* A Midsummer Drive Through 
the Pyrenees,” describing a beautiful and 
interesting region singularly little known 
and almost unvisited by American travel- 
ers. He knows the 
but his story of a 
written in the Alps, 


season, 


Green Mountains well, 
Vermont farmer was 


William R. Moody, of whose biography 
of his father, the late D. L. Moody, nearly 
200,000 copies have been sold, has just sailed 
for England to engage speakers for the 
Northfield Conferences next Summer. Ira 
D. Sankey, the famous Gospel singer, is 
also in England, and he will co-operate with 
Mr. Moody in his work. While D. L. Moody 
lived he brought every year to Northfield 
a rumber of prominent Englishmen. The 
son, who has succeeded to the management 
of his father’s enterprises, is making ener- 
getic efforts to advance this feature of the 
Northfield work. D. L. Moody was the 
first to invite F. B. Meyer and G. Campbell 
Morgan to speak in America, and now they 
are well known over this country. 

In commenting upon The Bookman’s list 
of best-selling books for the month, which 
includes Miss Ellen Glasgow's “ Voice of 
the People" and Harland’s “The Car- 
dinal’s Snuff-Box,’"’ The London Academy 
remarks: “Only two out of the six 
English—Mr. Harland’s and Mrs. Glas- 
gow’s.”” In neither case is The Academy 
correct. Miss Glasgow, not “ Mrs.,”’ 
American readers well know, is a 
fan, native of Richmond, whose first novel 
“The Descendant,’’ was published three 
years ago by Harper & Brothers. Although 
the author of “ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box ” 
has of recent years passed among his cas- 
ual acquaintances as an Englishman, he is 
really an American, a New Yorker, having 
been born in this city about forty years 
ago. He was a resident of New York till 
1889, and since then he has lived much in 
Europe, oscillating between London and 
Paris. His first novel was published here 
in 1885 under the tile of ‘As It Was Writ- 
ten,"’ being a story of Jewish life. It was 
published as the work of ‘ Sidney Luska,”’ 
which, by the way, is the author's real 
name, not Harland. 


are 


as 
Virgin- 


Meeting of New Jersey Librarians. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association was held at 
Madison, N. J., in response to a very cor- 
dial invitation from the Trustees of the 
beautiful new Public Library, of which Mr. 
D. Willis James is the donor. The subject 
of the meeting, ‘‘ The Library Interests of 
New Jersey,” had been chosen because of 
the marked awakening of interest in library 
matters throughout the State in recent 
years, as shown by the numerous fine 
ibrary buildings lately erected or planned, 
the popularity of the new traveling library 
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NOVELS AND 
STORIES 


during the coming year by 


F. ANSTEY, 

Mrs. BURNETT, 

Geo. W. CABLE, 
Winston CHURCHILL, 
Edwin Asa DIX, 
Hamlin GARLAND, 
David GRAY, 

Joel Chandler HARRIS, 
Bret HARTE, 

W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry JAMES, 

Sarah Orne JEWETT, 
Rudyard KIPLING, 
lan MACLAREN, 

§. Weir MITCHELL, 


Thos. Nelson PAGE, 
Bertha RUNKLE, 
Flora Annie STEEL, 
Frank R. STOCKTON, 
Ruth McEnery STUART, 
Gen. Lew WALLACE, 
Chas. Dudley WARNER, 
E. Stuart Phelps WARD, 
Mary E. WILKINS, 

and others. 
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Richly Illustrated in Coleen: 


A New “Rudder Grange” Story | 


by Frank R. Stockton. | sec 


Mr. Stockton’s “ Rudder Grange" was hi 


first great humorous success. ‘ 
Our Schools for the Stage, by Bron- | 
son Howard. | 


An entertaining article by the well-known 
playwright, Mr. Howard, describing the v 
rious schools for the instruction of young 
actors and what is taught in them. With 
illustrations by A. I. Keller. 


Daniel Webster, by John Bach Mc- 
Master. 


A study of the boyhood and early man- | 
hood of Daniel Webster—his thirty years of | 
preparation. Fully illustrated with por- 
traits and drawings. To be followed by 
other articles by the same ‘historian on| 
phases of Webster's later life. 


“Her Mountain Lover,” First Chap- 
ters of a Novel by Hamlin Garland 


The hero of this story, a young Colorado 
ranchman, is sent to London to place an in- 
terest in a western mine. His breezy char- | 
acter and humerous speech make a delight- 
ful contrast to the English setting of the 
story. 


The New Zoological Park. 


A beautifully illustrated article by the di- 
rector of the park, William T. Hornaday 


A Story by Charles Dudley Warner. 


“The Education of Sam."’ The story of a 
dog, to be followed by other papers by th 
same well-known contributor, 


“ Her First Horse Show,” a Story | 
by David Gray. 


The author of ‘‘Gallops’’ here contrib 
utes a capital story, especially appropriate | 
to the month, with full-page picture by F.} 
Luis Mora. 
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The Problem of the Philippines, by 
Bishop Potter. 
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“THE HELMET 


This brilhkant romance, which beg 
fon and been more 
ed serially in THE CENTURY. As the New 
» tt “ leaped at once into popular favor.” 

The new volume of the magazine begins % ith thrs 


wew subscribers who commence their 
subscriptions with November may secure ** The Helmet of Navarre’? 
y 


complete, the three numbers, August, September and October, will 
be sent free of charge to all new yearly subscribers 


already attracted wider att 
of fiction ever pubh 
says 
that neu 


number. In order 


OF NAVARRE.” 


hiobly praised than any work 
York Tribune 


gan tn 


November 


vbo 0D 


gin zoith November. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year, All deaters take subscrip'ions, or remittance may be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


& Co. are about to publish a book 


called 


romance from 


svstem, the fact of our having at last a 
State Library Commission after years of 
attempting to get a passed creating 
one, and many other encouraging signs. 
The papers were designed particularly to 
be helpful to librarians in charge of small 
libraries and to those endeavoring to arouse 
interest in libraryless communities. To this 
end Mr. W. C. Kimball, Chairman of the 
commission, gave a sketch of the work of 
the commission, of its relations to the asso- 
ciation, and of the present status of New 
Jersey libraries. Mr. Buchanan, the State 
Librarian, contributed a full account of the 
work of the traveling libraries. Miss C. C. 
Lambert of Passaic gave, in a bright, un- 
hackneyed paper, many suggestive points 
on “ How to Start a Library and Make It 
Popular.” Next Miss Hitchler of the 
Brooklyn Public Library read a paper on 
“The Needs of a Smali Library,’’ which 
was followed by Miss Bertha Wildman of 
the Madison Public Library, who spoke 
ably from recent valuable experience on 
“The Selection of Books for a Small Li- 
brary.”’ 

After the feast of reason came a feast of 
another sort. The clever, witty speeches 
at the close of the luncheon by clergymen 
of Madison, professors of Drew Seminary, 
and representative librarians were delight- 
ful.. The Public Library, a gem of beauty, 
was next visited, and carriages were ready 
to take the guests to Drew Library, where 
the only drawback to our enjoyment was 
lack of sufficient time to appreciate its 
priceless treasures in the way of Bibles, 
incunabula, and manuscripts, 

CLARA W. HUNT, 
Secretary New Jersey Library Association. 


The Real Meaning of Plagiarism. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I see it announced that Longmans, Green 





*” ee 
from 


might 
covered 
Incognita 


Norman Heathcote, 
the style of the announc: 


imagine that the author 
and described a_ veritable 
for the reading public. 
Allow me to say that my kinsman, th: 
late George Seton of Cariston, wrote a 
book with exactly the same title, *‘ St. Kil- 
da,"’ which was published in 1878 by Will 
iam Blackwood & Son, (Edinburgh and 
London.) 
so beautifully printed, bound, and illustrat- 
ed that it is difficult to believe that any- 
thing new or interesting can be offered on 
the same subject. St. Kilda’'s Island, on 
the west coast of Scotland, is seldom visit 
ed by travelers, and not easily reached at 
any time. Mr. Seton's book, when pub- 
lished, was the only one which 
“anything like a detailed description of 
the island and its primitive inhabitants."’ 
Il am curious to see whether Mr. 
cote will give any credit to or make even 
the least mention of his distinguished 
predecessor, who regently and so well de- 
scribed what the poet Thomson calls 
‘That utmost shore whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds.” 
Some literary people (or aspirants?) do 
such queer things nowadays that it is an 
advantage to be a man of long memory 
I remember when in Siena, a few years 
ago, picking up a number of a New York 
magazine with a chronological title, and 
the first thing that met my eye was a 
short poem which I recognized at once as 
one of the gems of modern French poetry, 
“La Roche d’Onelle,”” written in i832 by 
Maurice de Guérin, (the loving brother of 
charming Eugénie,) and which appeared 
in the volume of his ‘‘ Journal, Lettres, et 
Poémes,”’ published at Paris in 1866. The 
translation was prettily done, but ther 
was not one word to say that it was not 
an original poem or to give the author's 
name. My single comment was—Dishonest. 
MGR. SETON. 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 31, 1900, 
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‘By Georg Ebers.* 


The new woman, primitive man, and 
Teutonic sentiment are very thoroughly 
*IN THE DESERT. By Tra 


lated from the German by J. Safford. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


This book is so well written and | 


embraced! 
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will leav reader 


long immarie 0 
iating with 
atte 
hat has lodged near 
that never 
nated anywhere but within 
the Fatherland, but he will find the 
results of a good deal of shrewd insight. 
ft will be difficult for the American mind 
to realize the complete dominion over the 
nature of the heroine obtained by an ab- 
it purely intellectual creed, but 
one familiar to Germany, and is 
It will not spoil 


extraction of 
the eye, and 
have origi- 
borders of 


dan rs of nding the 


conversations could 
the 


also 


stract idea, 
the type is 
drawn with much fidelity. 
the story for any one acquainted with Ger- 
man literature—and no one not acquainted 
with German literature’ will its 
lengthy periods—to know in advance that 
the curtain falls upon the vision of a de- 
voted housekeeper ministering to little 
children and yielding her will to the superi- 
or wisdom of her husband's wishes. It is 
not a picture that attracts us in its for- 
eign setting, but we are forced to admit 


that Laura stands a better chance for hap- 
inesa than the companionship of the’ Over 
would be likely to afford her. 


brave 
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MAX MUELLER. 


Students of linguistics who found 
themselves smiling in much amusement 
ten years ago over Max Miiller’s un- 
changing adherence to his fantastic theo- 
ries of thirty years earlier will be moved 
by his death to attempt a candid esti- 
mate of his place and rank in linguistic 
and philological scholarship. Unques- 
tionably he held a place of distinction, 
but it was not an exalted one. In eluci- 
dating the science of phonetics and con- 
tributing to an understanding of the 
mechanism of speech; in presenting in 
an attractive and comprehensible form 
the fruits of as well 
as that of others; and in particular in 
what he did to make Sanskrit literature 


research, his own 


known, he won his title to fame and to 
recognition from scholars. 

His failure to win a high place, a place 
in the first rank, in the science to which 
he to defects 


of mental 


devoted his life, was due 


constitution which were rec- 


ognized by others much more readily 


he 
a scientific 


himself. Probably never 

that 
No 
have admitted it, however. 


the 


than by 


doubted he possessed 


mind, competent authority would 


Imagination, 


which with most eminent men of 


science has always been a useful guide, 


was with him too often a controlling 


master. This accounted for the fantastic 


quality in some of his linguistic theo- 


ries which furnished so much amusement 
to the 


propounded in his lectures on 


when they 


“The Sci- 


learned world were 


of = 
He 


which was so eminently characteristic of 


forty 
that 


ence Language nearly years 


ago. lacked, moreover, caution 


Darwin. Max Miiller unhesitatingly and 
unnecessarily pushed out frail structures 
beyond the safe realm of 
It in the 
tion of his ‘ Lectures,’ published short- 
ly after their delivery in 1861 and 1863, 


of theory far 


observed facts. was first edi- 


that Miiller sneeringly rejected the imi- 
tative, or onomatopoetic, and the inter- 
of the origin of 
committed himself to 


lan 
the 


jectional theories 
guage, 


theory previously adopted by Heyse, set 


and 


forth in the “ Lectures” in these words: 
runs through 
that every- 

cach sub- 
We can tell 
structure of 
by the an- 


There is a law which 
nearly the whole of nature 
thing which is struck rings. 
stance has its peculiar ring. 
the more or less perfect 
metals by their vibrations, 
swer which they give. * * * It is the 
same, we are told, with man, the most 
highly organized of nature’s works. Man 
responds. Man rings. * * * He pos- 
sessed likewise the faculty of giving 
more articulate expression to the general 
conceptions of his mind. * * * The cre- 
ative faculty which gave to each general 
conception as it thrilled for the first 
time through his brain a phonetic ex- 
pression. 


That is, when primitive man was struck 
with a novel idea, he rang 
phonetic 


-rang out the 
that 
name or 
Miiller 
had ridiculed the onomatopoetic and the 
the 
theories, 


word root 
the 
idea, 


expression or 
be 


the 


afterward to 
of 


was ever 


articulate symbol 


interjectional theories bow-wow 
the 


it 


as 


and pooh-pooh respective- 
the 
man rings when he is struck 
and by that 
name it passed in the controversy of the 

Prof. Whitney thought Miiller 
should have added that when man 
he bells, 


like 


ly. was a fair retort to describe 


theory that 


as “the ding-dong theory,” 


time. 
was 


struck rang, other by the 


tongue. 

This theory of the origin of speech was 
manifestly absurd, but Miiller stuck to it 
in all editions of his 


revised lectures, 


even to the last, that of 1890, when the | 


destruction of the old plates and the re- 


setting of the entire work left him free 
to omit anything that his riper judgment 
The truth is 
that sound judgment was what he lacked. 
In the domain of reasoning the 
facts he he deplorably 
weak. It is a pretty grave defect in a 
man devoted to scientific work. It made 
a career of high distinction in original 


research impossible for Max Miiller. He 


declared to be unsound. 


from 


observed was 


at Get ta the wana gu 
chiefly as a successful popular expos- 
itor. 


“LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS.” 

The Evening Post had a very good and 
suggestive article the other day about 
the extent to which our men of letters 
who might be supposed to be purely men 
of letters identified themselves .with so- 
cial movements. They have not pre- 
served the aloofness which is supposed 
to mark the purely literary man. 

Its instances are Lowell, Curtis, and 
Warner, and they are very well chosen, 
Because these three were as_ typical 
products of “ culture” as any Americans 
we have to show. And they devoted 
themselves to what appealed to them as 
good causes which had nothing to do 
with the literature by which they might 
have been supposed to be engrossed. It 
is true that they did it “so as to keep 
themselves out of the common contro- 
versies of the street and of the forum.” 
Abolitionism, when Lowell gave himself 
to it, was very far from “ practical pol- 
ities.” So was civil service reform when 
Curtis gave himself to that and allowed 
himself finally to be drawn out of liter- 
ature altogether into the pursuit of bet- 
without the 
that he 
any political 


ter politics, 
tion 


least expecta- 
would ever re- 
ceive Mr. War- 
| ner’s interests. were even less calculated 


or chance 


reward. 


to appeal to the popular imagination, be- 
ing largely a perfectly and necessarily 
disinterested zeal in behalf of prison re- 
form. 

The enumeration is really very strik- 
ing, the more striking, of course, because 
all three active reformers were so very 
typically men of letters. It almost seems 
that that theme of the 
Commencement orators, the “ Scholar in 
Politics,” might be 


doned as superfluous. Certainly the three 


very threadbare 


henceforth aban- 
Americans who may almost be described 


| as the typical scholars of their respect- 
' 


pletely fulfilled the injunction to interest 
themselves in public affairs as to prove 
that they did not need the admonition. 


MR. HOWELLS ON CAMBRIDGE SO- 
CIETY. 
interesting the 


It and, 


| whole, a very attractive picture of Cam- 


is a very on 


bridge society in the late sixties that Mr. 





Howells has presented to us in his two 
articles in Harper's and in the Scribner 
article on Lowell. 

The picture is drawn with a peculiar 
aloofness, one of the causes of which it 
is not understand. Why 
| does Mr. Howells write of the half-dozen 

years preceding 1872 as if they were the 
nonogenarian 
mean that he is 


quite easy to 


childhood days of a in 
ill-health? We 
querulous toward the people or things of 
the past, or, on the other hand, that his 
judgment with the 


love of what is not and never again can 


do not 


is too much tinged 


| be. But his writing betrays a feeling not 
exactly of weariness but of discourage- 
with himself 
He treats the 


joys of the Cambridge time as if he were 


ment and dissatisfaction 


that seems a trifle morbid. 


|} in some way unworthy of them, and as 
| if atonement for his unworthiness de- 
manded more years than are left to him. 
It is not for us to judge of his motives, 
| but we may be permitted to assure him 





that in a life crowded with work, but not 
life, 
an 


has from 
of 


one need be ashamed and which even a 


yet a very long he won 


| his fellow-men esteem which 


man might accept with honest 


| modest 


pride. He has done good service to his 


kind, given sincere and pure delight, 


created characters that are 
| beloved and will leave the world—far be 
the day—better and sweeter for his hav- 
ing dwelt in it. His friends—he has hosts 
he has never seen—resest a little his at- 
titude toward himself in these reminis- 
cences. 
Undoubtedly the 


Howells depicts is gone forever. 


life Mr. 
It has 
left a rich endowment to the successors 


Cambridge 


of those he tells us of, and its spirit is 


neither rejected nor contemned in the 


present, but there has been the unavoid- 
abl change in persons and in conditions. 
Mr. Howells tells 
dinavian who 





of an eminent Scan- 
attracted by it 
“its aspirations were upward, 
not outward,” and he himself suggests 
that its standards. though high, were not 
catholic, which is a gentle way of say- 
ing that they were inadequate. Proba- 
bly the eminent Scandinavian received 
an impression of a difference between 


was not 


because 


ive and overlapping generations so com- | 


no | 


steadfastly | 
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the Cambridge life of his time and that 
of the Continent that there is between 
the Cambridge life he saw and that of to- 
day even in Cambridge. But it was a 
life created and shared by a very re- 
markable group of highly gifted men. In 
the environment of to-day, and in the 
complex and wide activities of to-day, 
we may be sure that they still would 
have been remarkable. It is easy to see 
the traits and tendencies that would now 
be out of harmony with those of their 
fellows; but it is easy to see also the es- 
sential power and fineness of their nat- 
ures, and to believe that they would be 
now, as they were then, honorably dis- 
tinguished. If most of them were, as 
Mr. Howells says of Lowell. men of aris- 
tocratic qualities and democratic princi- 
ples, they did not therein differ from 
very many highly gifted men of our own 
time. The reality of superiority is not 
likely to exist without the consciousness 
of it, in any circle, and no reasonable 
student of that period can deny that the 
superiority did exist. 

One thing is quite clear. The tests ap- 
plied in the society of which he writes 
required genuine qualities such as by no 
means can be counterfeited, such as 
must be inherent, and such as, on the 
whole, it is exceedingly well for any so- 
ciety to develop. Possibly the tests were 
narrow and ignored or even discouraged 
other qualities that are desirable: but 
they searched 
were 


the minds of men and 
in excluding stupidity 
and pride of purse and the empty vanity 
involved in the of mere 
No person mainly preoccupied 
with the cut of his garments or the style 


successful 


exclusiveness 
fashion. 


| that strong air, It was a society that 
fostered emulation rather than imitation. 
The distinction is essential and impor- 


tant. 





THE CHERISHING OF BOOKS. 


The act of the man who tore leaves out 


excited the anger of all lovers of read- 
ing. It was a piece of vandalism 
that affects the 


of a 
kind most sensitive 
| men, those who have learned to value the 
| Silent friendship of the friend who never 
But it 
whether many of us are not guilty un- 


| 
| deceives. may be 


consciously and therefore unintentionally 
persons are careless in their handling of 
hooks, not only of those which they take 
from which 
they 


libraries, but 


It 


also of those 


own. is in one sense a 





ligation of a duty to his fellow-men. 

A well-made book ought to last longer 
than the life of its owner. There is no 
reason why it should perish from off the 


handling. For when the owner is dead 
the author of the volume may still speak 
his message to others. 
| 
winds of heaven through the field of the 
The once-loved 
into the 
The 


second-hand shop. vol- 


} umes may journey 
fall into 


which 


world and 


many hands. messages 


forts of many. Does not a book owner, 
then, owe some duty to posterity in his 


treatment of his own books? 


But thousands of readers treat a book 
as if no harm were to be done by the 
breaking of its back. Now a book can- 
not live with its back broken any better 
than a Men have 


man can. 


but 


lived with 
of life? 
A book with its back broken may linger 


broken backs, what sort a 





and 
gradually falling to pieces. And when its 
leaves have gone into devious paths be- 


| tion shattered, its physical body 


cause the binding no longer holds them 


in eloquent entity, the book ceases to ex- | 
ist as a book and becomes a mere litter | 


of meaningless fragments. 

Dog's ears and pencil marks are in- 
sults to good books. The penciled com- 
ments of some would-be philosopher are 
usually but on 
light of the page. They loom 


large in the sight of the original owner, 


miserable shadows 


printed 


but they are very, very small in the eyes 
of the man who comes after him. As for 
dog's ears, they have transformed many 
a comely piece of literature into a tat- 
tered slattern. A man should not ill- 
treat his own books, let alone those of a 


public library. He should feel that re- 


of his equipage could breathe easily in | 


of valuable books in the Lenox Library | 


of | 


questioned | 


| of a similar sort of vandalism. Too many | 


man’s | 
privilege to do as he pleases with his | 
own books, but even with these he might | 
properly regard himself as under the ob- | 


face of the earth by reason of careless | 


Perhaps the pri- | 
vate library may be scattered to the four ! 


were once the silent joy of one | 
may become the stimulants or the com- | 


! . 
a time in wretched health, its constitu- | 


the | 


spect which a mortal should have for 
something bound to attain great age, if 
not immortality. The vandalism of him 
who deliberately mutilates a public book 
is surely wicked, but that of him who 
forgets that his own books should out- 
live him is at least reprehensible. 


THE MAN EDWARD FITZ GERALD. 


We cannot resist the pleasure of calling 
attention to a particularly charming article 
in the current Atlantic on Edward Fits 
Gerald, which shows such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with this fascinating man, his 
principal characteristics, and inner nature, 
that its author, Mr. Bradford Torrey, 
must have a thorough knowledge of and 
love for the man of whom he writes, an 
unusual understanding of his life, his 
thoughts, and his works, to have enabled 
him to write thus sympathetically of a man 
whose always delightful letters, even more 
than his actual work in literature, have 
made him a living presence for all time. 

Mr. Torrey, with rare intuition, seems to 
have fathomed Fitz Gerald’s leading char- 
acteristic, the keynote to his entire life, 
when we find him quoting from a letter 
written by the future translator of Omar 
Khayyam, then a boy of twenty-three, and 
but lately out of the university, ‘“‘I have 
been reading a good deal, but not much in 
the way of knowledge,"’ which Mr. Torrey 
thinks—an opinion which we indorse—may 
well be called descriptive of the remaining 
fifty years of his life. 

Fitz Gerald’s charm for the world gen- 
erally lies in the fact that he was always 
| reading something, but with no ambitious 
aim; reading for pure love of the art, and 
so able, as is always the case with readers 
of that character, to communicate to his 
friends, and, through his published letters, 
to the world at large, a portion of his own 
enthusiasm. 

A young American poet has written a 
| line pregnant with meaning—** Suc is 
in the silences ’’--which is well illustrated 
by Fitz Gerald's life. That he came of an 
eccentric family is evident to all who know 
| the to which fact we are doubt- 
less partly indebted for his willingness to 
settle down in a little out-of-the-way 
English village, where his life was passed, 


ess 


ietters; 


‘ 


as he himself says, tn “ visionary inactiv- 
ity ’’ and in “the enjoyment of old child- 
ish habits and sympathies.” 
with whom his inti- 
long and 
whose was interested to the 
} end, as a rule took high rank in the world 
| It is charming to find how warm a place 
in the regard of worldly 
natures “ Old Fitz" Ten- 
Thackeray, Carlyle, and, to a iesser 
Spedding, Thompson, Donne, Pea- 
cock, Ailen, and Cowell, all held high places 
!in the world’s but the man 
was thus quietly living his own life 
and fostering his individuality at his own 
sweet will far from the centre of things, 
contrary Pr. Johnson's dictum that a 
man who is at all intellectual is not will- 
ing to leave London—this man, who in 
| his lifetime was practically unknown to 
} the world, is would almost dare to 
| say, better certainly more loved, 
than any of the men who were with him 
at the university. Of all these friends, 
Thackeray is the only one who is at the 
same time as well known and as much a 
living presence to us. Tennyson, the poet, 
we all know and many of us love, but while 
| the man’s life was wholly admirable, his 
home life beautiful to an unusual degree, 
yet the man remains a shadow. Charles 
and Frederick Tennyson are much better 
known to us than is their greater brother; 
largely, through Fitz Gerald's offices, 
to whom the world in general owes 
its knowledge of and interest in Spedding, 
Thompson, Donne, Allen, and Cowell—an- 
other illustration of the lion and the mouse, 
Mr. Torrey has given us in his article just 
the biography we ought to have—that is, he 
has reconstructed the man from his own 
and his friends’ letters, from his works, and 
from all sorts of small glimpses—a sort of 
composite photograph—the kind of biogra- 
phy its subject would not have objected to, 
as he surely would have done to the elabo- 


His college 
macy 


friends, 


was deep and continued, 


in careers he 





these more 
always retained. 

nyson, 
| 


| degree, 


estimation, 
who 


to 





now, we 
known, 


too, 
also 


rate life we trust may never be written. 
we find 
under- 


In these few pages, twelve in all, 
Fitz Gerald’s curious individuality 
stood, respected, and commented upon with 
| loving sympathy Mr. Torrey reminds us 
| how thoroughly the former was allowed to 
assert himself in his own ‘it was 
only old Fitz, from whom nobody had ever 
looked for anything different."’ His corre- 
lars ll- 

in the 
the 


a 


way 


spondents were always scho and w 
known men, but his daily associates 
flesh were from the common 
captain of his yacht, the villagers, 
country vicar. We get glimpses other 
friendships — with B Barton, the 
Quaker poet, largely known to us through 
| his intimacy with Lamb and Fitz Gerald; 
with Crabbe, whose grandfather's 
he loved tried to 
Fanny Kemble; with a host of othe 

Torrey draws for us the of a 
whose books were 
his strong characteristics being 


people 
and 
of 


nard 





poetry 
with 
Mr. 
picture man 
his best friends, of 
his falling 
in love with a book, living with it in fact. 
Bookish tastes of this sort would make any 


so and popularize; 


one 


| man’s letters famous, even though he was 

talking volumes we never and 
| never intend to read; for do we not all love 
| to hear about books which are loved in this 
way—this 


of have 





absorbing honest enthusiasm 
which is never affected? 

Even when Fitz Gerald own 
favorites, as for instance when he says of 
Miss Austen that Cowell reads her at night 
after his Sanskrit studies, ‘it composes 
him like gruel,’’ we are not only amused 
but see the truth of the statement. His 
opinions on books are always delightful: 


“That wonderful and aggravating Clarissa 


attacks our 





Harlowe,” or of Dickens, “ A little Shakes- 
peare—a Cockney Shakespeare if you will,” 
or again, ‘I have been sunning myself in 
Dickens.” 

Indeed, 


we could expatiate forever upon 
the reading of one who ‘“‘ wonders and de- 
lights "' in books—who reads fiction, as 
everything else, “for pleasure.” ‘I have 
had Don Quixote, Boccaccio, and my dear 
Sophocles more] for company on 
board.” never say all he feels 
about even at seventy he reads 
2 ‘“ Lycidas” “ with wonder 
iwe,"’ and in his old days he re- 
turns to favorites, living with 
Crabbe, 3euve, Mme. de Sévigné, 
to Don Quixote, to Wesley’s Journal, and 
all the rest 

Mr. Torrey reviews Fitz Gerald's 
work in literature, but the great value of 
this article in its characterization of 
the man, and we can thoroughly advise a 
reading of this the most sympathetic and 
thoroughly charming paper on Fitz Gerald 
we have read in a long time; we would al- 
most say the best we have ever read, but 
for the fact that vivid recollection of one 
or two other charming papers of the sort | 
weakens that statement. A little of Mr. 
Torrey's delight in the revelations afforded 
by Fitz Gerald's letters may be seen from 
the following: 


[once 
He 
Virgil; 
Comus"’ and 
and a sort of 


can 


his early 
Sainte- 


own 


lies 


His whims and foibles and his own gentle 
amusement cver them; his bookish likes 
and dislikes, one as hearty as the other; his 
affection for his friends, whose weak points 
he could sometimes lay a pretty sharp 
finger on; * * * his delight in the sea and in 
his garden; * * * his pottering over trans- 
lations from the Spanish, the Persian, and 
the Greek, (all very well, only very little 
affairs.) * * * All these things and many 
more come out in his letters. * * * In them 
we see his life passing. He is trifling it 
away; but no matter. He might do more } 
with it perhaps; but cui bono? 


“The Book of Omar and Rubaiyat” is a 
well-printed volume of miscellaneous, bio- 
graphical, historical, biblographical, and 
pictorial, referring to Omar Khayyam, in 
which all of out-of-the-way and 
privately printed Omariand are brought to- 
gether in convenient form. Its opening 
article, ‘The Eternal Omar,” is by Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, and from the intimate 
nature of its style would seem to have 
been prepared for ene of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club dinners. The most interesting 
article included in the book is an account 
of the formation of the aforesaid club, 
written by of its members, which is 
followed by an account of one of the earlier 
club dinners. The book also contains a 
long poem, “To Omar,” by Owen Seaman, 
read at a banquet of the club; a quantity of 
miscellaneous paragraphs referring to the 
subject, besides numerous poems, some 
familiar and others less well known, all be- 
ing intimately connected with the Quatrains 
or their author or first translator. There 
is an article reviewing most of the 
principal translations, including Fitz Ger- 
ald’s and all later versions. The book also 
includes selections from Justice Huntly 
McCarthy's prose translation of the 
Quatrains, and much other interesting mat- 
ter, which will be found to give the book 
considerable value for reference purposes. 
The illustrations, of course, add to the in- 
terest of the volume, which is published 
by M. F.. Mansfield, at $1.75 net per copy. 


sorts 


one 





also 


“ TALKABILITY.” 


If you want to know what Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke is like in his charming out-of-door 
writings, if you want in black and white an 
account of the temper and temperament 
which he puts at your service when he 
joins you, turn over the leaves of his 
“Fisherman's Luck” till you come to the 
chapter called ‘“ Talkabilliy"’ and read 
there a study on a newly defined social 
virtue, especially desirable in fishermen and 
in wives. 

The word “ talkability’’ describes with 
enviable accuracy, not the whole man, not 
Dr. Van Dyke, preacher and thinker and 
maker of verses, his merits and his faults, 
(no one word could go so far with so large 
an individual,) but it hits exactly the doc- 
tor’s out-of-door mood and style. You are 
never breathless with laughing at his jokes; 
they do not fly at you like grapeshot. You 
are not always running to catch up with 
what he says, nor do you feel in constant 
need of some sort of forkgd instrument with 
which to prod him along. He is up with 
you and in the lead, but never out of reach. 
In short, he gives the reader what many 
writers wichhold—fair play. 

Trust a parson who has something to say 
to ferret out a text. “ Goodness, freedom, 
gayety, and friendship "’ are the conditions 
of talkability. Montaigne has set them 
down, and the author of “ Fisherman's 
Luck" finds them and plays on them with 
pleasant variations. What the variations 
are may be found in the books; suffice it 
that talkability is very different from talk- 
ativeness, and were it not for the claims of 
silence might almost be called its opposite. 
That is the first thing to be understood. As 
for the positive qualities of the virtue, they 
are illustrated by Dr. Van Dyke’s manner 
toward the reader long after he has stopped 
speaking of talkability itself. It is a man- 
ner that may be called genial if vou will, 
or, more emphatically, congenial, since 
most of us find it so. It hold | the in- 
vitation to express your opinion, while 
(most delightful of all) the subject in hand 
is so suggestively treated that he is a dull 
man indeed who has no opinion to express. 
The art of quietly giving your companion 
something to say and a chance to say it is 
compassed, 

In the traits of character which these 
things imply the chief charms of talk- 
ability rest. Any amusing book is read- 
able, and some few constant talkers are 
entertaining, but to be talkable a book or 
@ person must give you leave to pause. 
With Dr. Van Dyke we may stop to say 
what we please right in. the middle of 

n thet is, we have time to think 
anywhere in his pages, and 


iy 


} spring 
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in an absent-minded moment one might 
easily forget that the author is not actual- 
ly at his elbow and speak up to answer him. 
If synonyms for talkability are wanted, 


they are sympathy and responsiveness. 


One could not live on Dr. Van Dyke's 
books always. “Little Rivers" and 
* Fisherman's Luck” represent the serious 
man and earnest thinker at play, very 
delightful play, indeed, but not many- 
sided enough to be ranked with what you 
might call great play. However, one would 
hardly speak of Charles Lamb as exactly 
great, nor would it be the first adjective to 
to one’s lips in with 
Goldsmith. Certainly these 
writings of a good fisherman belong with 
the sweetest and best literature of our 
day. The reading of them gives a pleasant 
feeling about the heart, while their kindli- 
ness of spirit and their humor without bit- 
terness bring home the conviction that Dr. 
Van Dyke is right when he says that the 
essential qualities of good talk 
merely intellectual, but moral, for, 


connection 


are not 


given 
ring 


us, the 
sincere, 


words gay and quiet 
could any imagine him 
as morose or backbiting in private life? 


one 


ART AND ARTISTS. 

Dielnm.an vs. 
befere the 
the De- 


being 


The 
White, 
United 
partment 


outcome of the case of 
which is still pending 
States Circuit Court for 
of Massachusetts, 


is 


watched with the deepest interest by Amer- | 


ican artists and illustrators. The plaintiff 
is the well-known painter, Frederick Diel- 
man, President of the National Academy 
of Design. Mr. Dielman had been engaged 
to design two mosaic panels of translucent 


glass tesserae for the two marble mantels | 


of the reading room in the Congressional 
Library at Washington, for which he was 
paid $4,000. After submitting 
which were approved, he painted a 
toon and sent it to Venice, where the mo- 
saics were to be made. Photographs of 
the mosaics were taken by Mr. White, Mr. 
Dielman having meanwhile copyrighted his 
cartoon before he submitted it. Mr. Diel- 
man applied for an injunction to prevent 
the publication of Mr. White's photographs. 
Judge Lowell refused to grant the injune- 
tion, arguing that when an artist 


sketches, 


car- 


is com- 


|} 4n expensive picture. 


after | : - 2 
the happy, confidential friendships he has | he is credited with having put out for art 


that | 





missioned to do 4 piece of work not in ex- | 


istence at the time the order is given, the 
burden of proving that he retains a 
right in the work of art executed, sold, and 
delivered under the commission, rests heav- 
ily upon the artist himself. It was fur- 
ther argued by the Judge that if a patron 
gives a commission to an artist there is a 
strong implication that the work or art 
shall belong unreservectv 
and without limitation to the patron. The 
Judge also scored the officers in charge of 
the Congressional Library for permitting 
the mosaic in question, as well as a large 
number of mural works of art in the li- 
brary, to be marked “ copyrighted,’ and 
said: “ The officers in charge of the library, 
in permitting these inscriptions to remain, 
have failed in the performance of their 
duty, unless the complainant's contention 
is correct, but as they have encouraged the 
taking of the photographs, while permitting 
the inscriptions to remain, their conduct is, 
indefensibie.”’ 


copy- 


commissioned 


in any case, 
*.* 

A painting by F. Fabbio of Florence, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Slave Market,’’ has been and 
remains on exhibition at the gallery of 
Errico Brothers, 859 Broadway. The can- 
vas is a large and interesting example of 
the modern florid Italian school, painted 
with much technical cleverness, fresh and 
cool in color, and well composed and drawn. 
It is really, however, only a tour de force 
and has no abiding art value. 

*,* 

David Neal has completed and sent to 
Mr. Ogden Mills’s residence, at Staatsburg 
on the’ Hudson, one of the two portraits of 
the twin daughters of Mr. Mills, upon 
which he has been at work at Staatsburg 
and in New York since last Spring. He 
will soon complete the remaining por- 
trait. These portraits, which it is hoped 
will be shown at some of the Winter ex- 
hibitions, are not only charming present- 
ments of two of New York's fairest young 
women who are soon to make their social 
début, but from the art standpoint are so 
ably painted that they will add to Mr. 
Neal's already high and deserved reputa- 
tion as a portrait painter. 

*,* 


M. Raimundo de Madrazo and Mme. de 
Madrazo arrived from Europe on Tuesday, 
and will for a while visit at W. M. Kings- 
land's country house, on the Hudson. The 
artist will have an exhibition of new por- 
traits at the galleries of Julius Oehme, as 
usual, during the coming Winter. 

«,* 

Otto Heinigke, who has been seriously ill 
for some time, has returned to his studio 
in Thirteenth Street, this city, and is en- 
gaged in making the final studies for some 
mediaeval glass to be placed in a large 
country house in Pennsylvania. Included 
in the work are four knights in armor, 
the drawings for which are full of interest, 
and promise results of more than usual 
strength. Mr. Heinigke has been devoting 
serious study to the methods of painting 
glass employed in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and has become very suc- 
cessful in using this rare type of decora- 


tion. 


There have been no regular exhibitions 
in Boston of contemporary American art 
which have had more than a local interest. 
It is hoped that “The New Gallery" will 
have the effect of attracting the attention 
of artists and art lovers annually to this 
city just as their attention fs now attracted 
to the exhibitions In New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburg. For this reason we 


think that we are justified in believing 


oy 





“talkable” | trait of Columbus by Sebastiano del Piam- 


} pen and 


we are bringing to notice a venture 
which, if not yet of National importance, 
is at any rate of a good deal more than 
local interest. 


*. 


The story is in circulation in art circles 
that Mr. Pierpont Morgan spent £2,000,000 
($10,000,000) in the purchase of art treas- 
England and on the Continent 
éuring the past two years. It is known | 
that Mr. Morgan paid $60,000 for the 
splendid series of Fragonards, which are 
to be shown here, and the pictures 
which he recently exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, notably the 


ures in 


soon 
por- 
bo, was purchased by him in London from 
the Agnews for $40,000. 


Lord Nelson in the 
which is a life-size 


Luce’s portrait of 
cabin of the Victory, 
one, was also probably 

There is, however, a 
between the aggregate of | 
these sums, which Mr, Morgan known 
to haye expended for these definitely 
known purchases, and the £2,000,000 which 


wide difference 


is 


treasures, 
that there 
what surprises 


natural 
as to 
store 


It is therefore only 
should be great curiosity 
Mr. Morgan in 
for American art lovers. 


has 


*,* 

The Metropolitan Museum not only 
been enriched by Mr. Morgan's recent gifts, 
but has also had a Rubens presented to it 
by William E. Dodge. This example of the 
great Flemish master came from the Lori- | 
mer collection, and is a finished study for 
a larger picture, its size being 17 by 17 
inches. Its subject is the ‘“*‘ Punishment 
of the Unjust Judge by Cambyses,”’ and 
the painting shows Cambyses directing a 
Judge to sit on a cushion madé@ of his fa- 
ther's skin. This father the gentle Cam- 
byses had previously had flayed for unjust 
practices. The picture No. in the 
Smith catalogue Raisonne, and has been 
engraved by Eynhoutves. 


has 


is 653 


*,* | 
The 3s view for the annual exhibition | 
of the Water Color Club at the Fine Arts 
Galleries will be held next Thursday after- | 
noon, Nov. 8. A reception will be given on 
the evening of the same day, and the ex- 
hibition will open to the public on 
Nov. 9. 


pre 


Friday 

morning, 

* 

* 

Miss Anne Dudley Butler of .44 West 

Twenty-second Street has the happy inven- | 

tion of drawing portraits in red 

crayons, instead of black and white. 

effect, especially in of 
and children, is charming. 

o,° 


and white 
The 
! 


portraits women | 


To the Whistler exhibition of prints and 
memorabilia at the Lenox Library has been 
added a portrait of Whistler by himself, in 
loaned 8S. P. Avery, and an early 
ink sketch by the same artist of 
himself, loaned by George W. Maynard. 

*,* 


oils, by 


The event of interest in art circles dur- 
ing the week was the opening yesterday of 
the annual exhibition of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, in Pittsburg. The press view and 
reception were held on Thursday night. 
The display is said to be, if possible, in 
advance of that of last year. It contains 
a number of canvases .which have been 
shown in New York and Philadelphia, but 
has also a goodly amount of new work. 
Some of the foreign work shown ex- 
ceptionally good. As no facilities were af- 
forded to out-of-town writers and critics to 
see the display other than a card of admis- 
sion to the press view, detailed notice of 
the exhibition be deferred until 
later date. 





is 


must u 


There are now on exhibition at the Kep- 
pel gallery a number of dry points and 
drawings by Paul Helleu and sixty-eight of 
the original drawings by B. West Cline- 
dinst for the illustrations to a new edition 
of “David Harum.” The work of Paul 
Helleu is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Few proofs of his dry points are 
printed, and it has been found unnecessary 
to issue a regular catalogue with titles. 
Edmund de Coucour’s description of M. 
Helleu’s work, ‘“‘ Glimpses of the Grace of 
Woman,"’ remains the best that has ever 
been made, These more recent etchings 
and drawings possess all his characteristic 
grace of line and rarely refined and deli- 
cate appreciation of graceful and 
children. 


women 


*,* 

Mr. Clinedinst’s illustrations of ‘' David 
Harum" are interesting and good. They 
evince keen appreciation of Mr. Westcott's 
remarkable character study and should be 
satisfactory to even the most enthusiastic 
admirer of good old David. It is difficult 
to single out any one of the sixty-eight 
drawings for special mention. Some will 
please one person more than another, but 
all are worth studying and will bring back 
the memory of the book’s charm. From the 
art standpoint they evidence the possession 
by the artist of a good knowledge of 
draughtsmanship, the power to render ex- 
pression of face, feature, and figure, care- 
ful study of environment, and refined sensi- 
bility. Mr. Clinedinst, it will be remem- 
bered, won the Bvans Prize at the last 
water color exhibition for his Colonial pict- 
ure, “ Long Ago."’ and the success he de- 
servedly obtained there is carried on in this 
little exhibition. 


Mr. Stockton Very Busy and His Health 
Excellent. 

Before he comes to New York to spend a 
part of the Winter, Mr. Frank R. Stockton 
expects to be very busy at his home near 
Charlestown, West Va., completing the 
manuscript on which he has been at work 
for some time. A curious story got int, 
print not long ago to the effect that Mr. 
Stockton was fll. THe Sarurpay Review 


learns, through one of his friends, that he eae 


a@ long time since J.B Lippe een, eahor™ ‘ 


is remarkably well. It is 
he has had any iliness, 


|THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 


VIEW. 


There seems to be a misunder- 
standing as to our offer to readers 
of The Times Supplement in regard 
to “on approval” subscriptions to 


our new magazine THE WORLD'S 
WORK, 


We mean exactly what we said. 


| We will enter your subscription for 
|one year. 


| you have received the magazine for’ 


You pay nothing until 


three months, and then nothing un- 
less the reading of it has proved 
profitable to you and you wish it 


| continued, 


This is extending our 1egular “on 
approval” system, through which we 
have sent out tens of thousands of 


| books to THE WORLD'S WORK. 


Weappend a blank which readers are 
asked to fill out and send to us. 

The end of the second week finds 
the new magazine prospering ex- 
ceedingly. The idea has taken hold 
of active men, who are glad to have 
a short cut to what is most import- 
ant and interesting. 

We should like to print a column of 
reviews and letters received, but the 
magazine must make its own way}; 
and we want The Times readers to 
see it instead of reading about it. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, East, New York, N. Y. 
Enter my name as a subscriber to “* The 
| World's Work "' under these conditions: 
I. The magazine is to be sent to the ad- 
dress given below, beginning at once. 
after I have received the numbers 
for three months, I am _ convinced 
that its reading has proved profitable 
to me, I will remit $3.00 for the full 
year 
It. In cepting 
r oblig 


Il. If, 


your offer I am assuming 

) more than to examine 

for threee months and 

money unless I decide | 
s subscription 








This wezk’s books are: 

S. R. Crockett’s “The Stickit 
Minister’s Wooinz.” The title tells 
the story. $1.50. 

Joseph Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” A 
powerful sea novel and a really great 
piece of work. $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 

34 Union Square, New York. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK 


A tale that has genu- 
ine strength and intense 
interest.—Chicago Tribune, 


sigur Ekdals Bride 


y RICHARD Voss. _ Trans- 

lated by Mary J. Safford. 
Illustrated by F. E. Schoon- 
over. 12mo, $1.50. 


It is fascinating, and it is in- 
tensely dramatic ; it is as rug- 
ged as the Scandinavian hills, 
and like the long Arctic night, 
it absorbs and ho!ds you.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


The Arctic expedition, by 
means of a balloon, furnishes a 
powerful feature of the plot, 
but from first to last the story 
is wonderful in strength and in 
literary grace.—Povidence Tele- 

gram. 





Voss in few words, but words 
that burn, transports you bodi- 
ly, as it were, into the fierce, 
desolate, majestical regions of 
which he writes.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 





It is with a feeling almost of 
awe that one lays down this 
searching studyof human hearts. 
. . . The whole book is thrill- 
ingly interesting and sure of 
eager readers.—-Bosi/on Journal, 


For Sale at All Bookstores. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


by John Sloan. Cloth, 





-RAND-McNALLY PRESS. 


NOW READY: 


With Malice Toward None 


By Olive Beatrice Muir. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

Miss Muir possesses an extensive knowledge 
of stage life, and utilizes it to advant-ge in 
her story. Her characters are clear cut and 
powerfully drawn. 


The Bandit Mouse and Other 
Tales 
By W. A. Frisbie and Bart. 
Cloth, 11 x 14 inches, $1.25. 
The best book of the year for children. 
Mr. Frisbie’s funny stories in verse, and 
Bart's clever and amusing pictures are ad- 
mirably adapted to amuse the youthful mind. 


Some Philosophy of the Her- 
metics 
By Paul Karishka. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
The essays are worthy. of Emerson or Car- 
lyle, and appeal directly to the reason and 
the common sense. 


Illustrated. 


Eugene Norton 


By Anne Shannon Monroe. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A tale of the West, possessing all the local 

atmosphere and breezy style necessary to 

make guch a story interesting and natural. 


E! Reshid 


By Paul Karishka. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* Bl Reshid "’ is a novel comprising graphic 
pen pictures, imimitable character studies 
and an intense plot. 


- E pusaie 





The Woman That’s Good 


By Harold Richard Vynne, author of 
Girl in the Bachelor’s Filat.’’ Cloth, 
$1.50, 

‘“‘A clever and fascinating tale.’’—Albany 
Times-Union, 


Uncle Sam Abroad 


By J. E. 
$1.25. 

A valuable book, treating on the foreign 
diplomatic and consular service of the United 
States. 


“ The 
12mo, 


Connor. Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, 


Twenty Years in Europe 


By 8S. H. M. Byers, author of ‘‘ Switzerland 
and the Swiss,’’ ‘‘ The Happy Isles,’’ etc., 
former United States Consul General to Italy 
and Switzerland. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50. 


‘JUST ISSUED: 


Animals from Life 


Illustrated, Cloth, 10 x 13 inches, $2.50. 

A natural history for the home and school. 
There are over a hundred half-tone pictures 
of animals with anecdotes and descriptions, 


Water Babies 


By Charles Kingsley. Special holiday edi- 
tion. Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 

A special holiday edition has been prepared 
on an elaborate scale of this, one of the most 
charming stories for children*ever written. 


An American Girl’s Trip to the 
Orient and Around the World 


By Christine Collbran. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Collbran’s impressions have all the 
freshness of youth, and her descriptions all 
the charm that characterizes a bright Amer- 


ican girl. The work is profusely iliustrated, 


True Bear Stories 
By Joaquin Miller. Illustrated in black and 
white and colors. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
In this book Mr, Miller has tried to show 
the bear as he is, not the traditional bear of 
the story book. He has brought the dis- 
tinctive features of the different bears be- 
fore the reader so as to instruct as well as 
to Interest. 


Dorothy Marlow 


By A. W. Marchmont, author of “ By Right 
of Sword,” ‘‘A Dash for a Throne,’’ etc, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Protection and Progress 
By John P. Young. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Bishop Pendle 


By Fergus Hume, author of ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab,’’ ‘' The Harlequin Opal,’’ 
ete, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


The Chinese Empire, Past and 
Present 


A Complete, Comprehensive History Com- 
piled from the Latest and Most Authentic 
Resources. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25. 





— - 


By Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 


-REED’S PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.25. 


A manual that will be found invaluable to all those connected In any way with public life 


or corporate bodies, 


It is recommended by President McKinley and other prominent men. 
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Author of “ Etidorhpa,”’ 


aroused a great 


found in contemporary fiction. 


“Mr. Lloyd can almost be regarded 
as a Kentucky prophet.’ — Inter 
Ocean, Chicago. 


“A novel that none but an Ameri- 
ean could write. Drenched with the 
American spirit and rooted in Ameri- 
can traditions.’’—The Bookman, 


supply a void in Ameri- 
N. Y¥. Commercial 


‘It will 
ean literature.” 
Advertiser. 
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| A GREAT NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE AND CHARACTER 


Stringtown on. the Pike 


A Story of Northern Kentucky 
By JOHN URI LLOYD 


“ Both Sides of the 


10,000 SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


This striking story has been running serially in The Bookman, and has 
deal of discussion, criticism and praise. 
expected to be one of the “* record "’ nove n c 
The story is marked by a freshness, a vigor and a fire that are not often 
The book is essentially dramatic, and situa- 
tion follows situation with a swiftness that keeps one in a constant suspense. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Car,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


In book form it is 
s of the American publishing year, 


“The story will meet with more 
than usual approbation, and become 
one of the most popular stories of the 
day.”’—San Francisco Journal. 

“The story will undoubtedly be 
the most remarkable of the year. 
It possesses elements of the most 
thrilling interest.”—Augusta Chroni- 
cle. 

“It is a description of real life in 
a real place by real people.’’—Chicago 


Western Herald. 


FORTIETH THOUSAND 


THE 


CARDINALS 
SNUFF-BOX 


BY HENRY HARLAND 


PRICE:$1.50 


SVAAVVAVLVALVVLAVA VENA VLA AHVH BLAKEY 


RANARVASARPRAAGVVY: 


Up to and Including Thursday Afternoon: 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. A Sketch of His 
Life and Work. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. 
l2mo. Pp. xvil.-207, New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. (Advance sheets.) 

EVIVAL 


DANIEL O'CONNELL AND THE 
OF NATIONAL LIFE IN IRELAND. By 
Robert Dunlop. Heroes of the Nations Series, 
12mo, Pp. xv.-303. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam'’s Sons. $1.50, 


STUDY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
POETS. A Laboratory Method. By J. Scott 
Clark, 12mo. Pp. xiv.-359. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

HENRY FIELDING. A Memoir. By Austin 
Dobson, I vised and enlarged edition, 12mo, 
Pp. xvil.-315. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 

$1.25. 

ROGER LUDLOW. The Colonial Lawmaker. 
By John M, Taylor. Svo. Pp. tx.-166. New 
York: G, P, Putnam's Sons. 

LETTERS OF THOMAS EDWARD BROWN. 
Edited, with Introductory Memoir, by Sid- 
ney T. Irwin. In two volumes. 12mo. Pp. 
about 248 per volume. New York: BE. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $4 per set. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY. 
By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. Illustrated. 
Oblong folio. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. (Advance sheets.) 

TWELVE GREAT ARTISTS. By William Howe 
Downes. l6mo, Pp. 172. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, $1. 

THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. Introduc- 
tion by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. Illus- 
trated. In two volumes. 12mo. Pp. 396. 
Philadelphia: George W, Jacobs & Co. $4 
per set. 

THE STORY OF DR. PUSEY'S LIFE. By the 
author of *‘ Charles Lowder.”’ Svo, Pp. xix.- 
570. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50, 

JAMES MARTINEAU, 
raphy. By the Rev. 
portraits. 8vo. Pp. 
Brown & Co. $3. 

THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. By Charles 
8. Jerram. 12mo. Pp, xxiv.-304. New York: 
The New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.25. 

HULDREICH ZWINGLI. The Reformer of Ger- 
man Switzerland, 1484-1531. By Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, Oblong folio. New York: 
G. P, Putnam's Sons, (Advance sheets.) 

HEROES OF OUR REVOLUTION. By T. W. 
Hall, Illustrated by W. B, Gilbert and oth- 
ers. 12mo. Pp. viii.-316. New York; The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 

TCHAIKAVSKY. His Life and Works, with 
Extracts from His Writings and the Diary 
of His Tour Abroad in 1888. By Rose New- 
march, 12mo, Pp. ix.-232. New York: John 
Lane. $1.50, 

THE FOUR EVANGELISTS IN CLASSIC ART 
Edited by Rachel A. La Fontaine. 12mo. Pp. 
490. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $2.50. 

EDMUND FULI STON; OR, THE FAMILY 
EVIL GENIU By B. B. West. 12mo. Pp. 
vil.-368. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2. 

TWELVE GREAT ACTORS AND TWELVE 
GREAT ACTRESSES. By Edward Robins. In 
two volumes. J2mo. Pp. about xiv.-474 per 
vol. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5 
per set. Two sets. 

JOHN DREW. By Edward A, Dithmar. EL- 
LEN TERRY. By Clement Scott. 2 vols. 
Illustrated, 16mo. Pp. vi.-187. New York: The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Poet, 
and Man. By Hamilton Wright 
Pp. xviil.-421, 
Company. 

THE LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
AND ARCHITECTS. 3y George Vasari, In 
Eight Vols. Vol. 1. 18mo. Pp. xxxviii.-297. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 

GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. Sodoma. 3y Contessa Priuli- 
Bon. I2mo. Pp. xii.-143. London: George 
Bell & Sons. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75 

THE RULERS OF 
bria, Malta. By Francis Marion C 
Two Volumes. 12mo. Pp. about ix.-409. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $6 per set. 

CHINA'S ONLY HOPE. By Chang Chih Tung 
Translated by Samuel I. Woodbridge. 12mo 
Pp. 151. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 75 cents. 

WITH BOTH ARMIES 
By Richard Ha ng 
12mo Pp xi.- 
Scribner's Sons. $1,50 

MILTON. By Walter Raleigh. 12mo. Pp. 
287. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

IAN HAMILTON'S MARCH. By Wins 
cer Churchill. Together with extr 
the dairy of Licut. H. Frankland 
maps, ete, 12mo0. Pp. xil.-409, Ne 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 

A HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By J. P. Gordy In Four 
Volumes. Vol. I. 12 Pp. 598. New York 
Henry Holt & Co, $1.75. 

RELIGION. 

COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY 
author of ‘‘ Life in Our Villa & 
Pp. New York: The Macmill 
pany $1.50, 

EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 
crucia mo, Pp. 145, Salem, 
lian Publishing Company, $1. 

FAITH OF FAMOUS MEN In 
Word Compiled and edited by John Ke 
Kilbourn Large crown S&yvo Pp. ix 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co y 

THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS 
Henr Newman. 12mo. Pp. xi 
don and New York John Lane 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE TALMUD 
by Madison C. Peter rodu 
H. Pereira Mendes 1 
York: T Baker-Taytor 


A Study and a Biog- 
A. W. Jackson, With 
x.-459, Eoston: Little, 


Dramatist 
Mabie. Svo, 
New York: The Macmillan 


THE SOUTH 


New 


IN SOUTH 
Davis. Illu 
New York: 


Portraits 
vy York: 


By Rosi- 
Mass Eu- 
(Two copies.) 


Their 
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169 
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| NEW EDITIONS. 

| LORNA DOONE By R. D. Blac 
introdu the aathor 
560 Vew Harper & 1] F 

THE MAN THE HOR, AND 
POEMS By Ex 1 Markham Decorated by 
Howard Py 1 folio. Pp. xii.-114. New 
York: Dcubleday eClure Company. § 

SHIP rHAT P IN THE NIGHT 
Beatrice Harr lilustrate by 
Harraden, 12mo. Pp. xvii.-235. N 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 

THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 


and Enl 


tion by 
York 
WITH 


Ger 


vi 1 
tion 
by 
Lor 
| THE CLOIS 
MAID, WI 
Reade Lil 
New York 
RAMONA. By 
duction By 
2 is, Little, Brown 
THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. 
Wilder Goodwin. Illustrated 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEAI 
Israel Gollancz. Vol. XIL. Ilu 
London: J. M. Dent & Co, Né 
Macmillan Company 1.50 
‘THE SKETCH BOOK, By Washingt 
i8mo. Pp. xxvi.-371 New 
millan Company. 25 cents, 


THE CRICKET ON THE 


per : 
1622 
12mo. 
$1.50 


HEARTH 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Charles Dicken 
Pp. xii.-177 
PP. Putnam's 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, By 
Ill ated, l2Zmo, In 2 y 
Ne York and London G 
Sons 

THE GOLDEN Or 
SAINTS. As Eng d 
Vol. VI. 18mo. Pp. vi 
Dent & Co,; New York: 
pany. 60 cents, 

THE MINOR WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICK- 
ENS. A Bibliography and Sketch. y Fred- 
erick G. Kitton. 16mo Pp. ix.-260, New 
York: 51 Mast Tenth Street: A. C, Armstrong 
& Son. $1.25. 


LEGEND OF THE 
by Williara Caxton. 
274. London: J. M 
The Macmillan ¢ 
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slag BALLADS, By 
Illustrated H. M. Kane. 
4to. New York: A, Wessels Company. 
THE WORKS OF GEORGE BARROW. 
| The Romany Rye; ‘The Bible in 
n three volumes, 1 . Pp. about xxi 664 
per volume. New York: John Lane, 7 
cents per volume, 


THE WORKS OF HONORE DE BALZAC. Ed< 
ited by Prof. W. P. Trent of Columbia Unt- 
versity. Popular edition. 16 volumes; Bve. 
Illustrations, New York: ‘T.. ¥. Crowell & 
Co. $1 per volume, $16 per set. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL LOVER. 
volumes. Introduction and notes by D. J, 
O’Donohue. 12mo. Pp. vili.-469 per volume, 
New York: Brentano's. $10.50 per set; $1.75 
per volume. 


PIPPA PASSES. By Robert Browning 
trated by Margaret Armstrong. Svo. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 
TALES. Translated by H. L. Braekstad, 
with an introduction by Edmund Gosse, and 
illustrations by Hans Tegner. Dedicated by 
special permission to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. About 500 pages. New 
York: The Century Company. $5 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S A HISTORY oF 
NEW YORK FROM THE BEGINNING OP 
THE WORLD TO THE END OF THB 
DUTCH DYNASTY. By Diedrich Knickers 
bocker. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, 
Large folio. Pp. xxxi.-220. New York: R. 
H. Russell. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS BY 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY Tho 
Temple Classics Series. In five volumes, 
Volume If. 18mo. Pp. 480. New York: The 
Macmiilan Company, 60 cents. 

ENGLISH CLASSICS STAR SERIES. 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Macbeth,"’ ‘‘ 
Venice "’: Scott's ‘‘Ivanhoe,’’ Coleridge's 
** Ancient Mariner,’’ Cooper's ‘‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’ Burke's ‘* Speech on Concilia- 
tion with America,"’ George Eliot's “' Silas 
Marner,””’ ‘Tennyson's ‘ Princess,’ Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ Milton's 
“‘L’Allegro,”’” ‘‘Il Penseroso,"’ ‘‘ Comus,’’ 
and ‘“* Lycidas ”’ ‘Sir Rog De Coverley 
Papers from The Spectator.’ 12mo0 New 
York and Chicago: Globe School Book Com- 
pany. 

THE THUMB 


In six 


lllus- 
New 


Including 
The Merchant of 


volumes, 
‘Rab and 
Dr, John 
Pp. about 
The Cene 


NAIL SERIES. Three 
** Motife,"’ by E. Scott O'Connor; * 
His Friends and Our Dogs,’’ by 
Brown; ‘ ictetus.’’ 24mo. 
xxill.-245 per volume. New York: 
tury Company. $1 per volume, 
THE CENTURY CLASSICS. Including Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ Poems of 
Robert Herrick, Kinglake’s ‘ hen,"’ Bun- 
yan's ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progr * Defoe's ‘* Jour- 
nal of the Plague Y 
Francis Bacon. 12mo, six 
York: The Century Company. 
WONDER STORIES FROM HERODOTUS 
told by G. H. Boden, IMlustrated. S8vyo. 
163. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
CRANFORD. A Tale. By zabeth 
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D stinguished Men of Letters. 
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ata low price, the ‘* Century Classtes”’ will be sold at 


$1.00 per volume, net. 
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ness, are copied in the tint of the original for frontispieces. The ‘Century Classics” is 
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THE PARIS OF TO-DAY 


By Richard Whiteing. Superbly Illustrated by André Castaigne. 
knows Paris as inti- 


A sumptuous volume, 10°4x7 inches, 250 pages, $ 
ME: RICHARD WHITEING, the author of “No. 5 John Street,” 

mately as he knows the English capital, He has made an extremely interesting 
book, subdividing his theme into various topics, “The Governmental Machine,’’ “ Fash- 
ionable Paris,” “ The Life of the Boulevards,’’ etc. In illustrations nothing could be finer 
than Mr. Castaigne’s superb drawings, forming a panorama of the life of the city, and they 
are perfectly reproduced from plates retouched by wood-engravers. The book is printed 
in red and black, richly stamped. 
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is a record of his observations in this earthly paradise. A glimpse of the author’s 
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old friend.’—New York Fournal. more gracious.’’—Brookiyn Eagle. 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
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Before Election, Take One Copy 


The Trust Problem. 


Read it through. It won’t change your vote, but it will tell you 

something about trusts. JAMES B. DILL speaks in high terms of 

the book. The Chicago Evening Post calls it a remarkable study of 

the Trust Problem. The Philadelphia Times says a reading of the 
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txtent to Which He Is Read— Prof. 
Lounsbury’s Charming 
Biography. 

I have read with much interest the ar- 
ticles concerning J. Fenimore Cooper run- 
ning through the several issues of THE 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW for September last past. 
That of Mr. Keese, in the number of Sept. 
22, described happily and truly, in my view, 
the characteristic traits that drew the 
friends who knew Mr. Cooper most inti- 
mately so closely to him, as well as the 
genial intercourse with the humbler neigh- 
bors around him, itself a mark of a friend- 
ly and sociable disposition. Passing this 
by, however, I would like, with your per- 
mission, to notice a passage in Mr. Bell’s 
article on “The Paying Qualities of 
Books"’ that appeared in your issue of 
Sept. 8 A comparison is drawn between 
the sales of Dickens's books and those of 
Cooper, in which, while the sale of the 
former is represented, and truly, no doubt, 
as large and continuous, it is said of the 
latter that ‘“‘ nobody ever thinks of reading 
Cooper's novels, and that there is no eall 
for them in the libraries "’—a statement, I 
am sure, which is wholly at variance with 
the fact as it really is. Mr. Bell’s state- 
ment, which the reader may like to see, 
is in these words: 

There is no American writer of fiction for 
whose books there is always a big demand, 
like Dickens's, for example. 

There is an apparent exception to this 
statement, to be sure, in the case of Coop- 
er’s novels. But it is only an apparent ex- 
ception. There is somehow an idea that 
Cooper's novels are “ standard,"’ and enor- 
mous quantities are struck off of the large 
number of plates in the country, which, as 
the copyrights have expired, are continually 
being cast at the plate foundries. I sup- 
pose there is not a “slop” or a “plug” 
dealer in the country who has not a set 
to work off whenever times are a little 
dull, and the fact that nobody ever thinks 
of reading Cooper's novels, and that there 
is no call for them in the libraries, does 
not prevent every village library or steam- 
ship or railway company that provides 
reading matter for its patrons rushing, the 
first thing, for Cooper's novels! 

Now, it seems to me that the assertion 
that “ nobody ever thinks of reading Coop- 
er's novels,” &c¢., is contradicted by. the 
writer himself in the closing part of the 
paragraph, which speaks of “ every village 
library, steamship or railway company that 
provides reading matter for its patrons, 
rushing the first thing for Cooper's novels.” 
A plain reader must find it hard, indeed, to 
understand how it is possible for the parties 
mentioned to rush for Cooper's novels in 
order to provide reading for their patrons, 
while knowing at the same time that the 
said novels nobody reads, but that they 
are bought and ranged on their proper 
shelves simply for show and not for use. 
It is easier to understand that the buyers 
in question, knowing the tustes of their 
patrons, are careful to furnish them with 
books which are, in the popular judgment, 
readable and attractive, and having inter- 
est enough to hold as well as claim the 
reader's attention—qualities which Coop- 
er’s best novels may safely be said to pos- 
68S 

Not to insist on this, however, I will pre- 
sent as an offset to Mr. Bell's assertion 
that “nobody reac Cooper's novels,’’ the 
statement on the matter of one who has 
made a careful study of Cooper life and 
works, and whose familiarity 
with both enables him to speak with an 
authority that few, indeed, 


thorcugh 


question 

The biography of Cooper by Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury is one of the most charming in 
the series of American Men of Letters. It 
extenuates nothing that is defective either 
in the character of his subject or in that of 
his numerous 
all his defects and his merits with the 
utmost impartiality Its criticism is dis- 


publications, but spreads out 


criminating and often acute, and the in- 
formation given of Cooper's life, social, in- 
dividuai, literary, &c., is so full, the whok 
expressed in excellent English, that noth- 
ing seems capable of being added to it to 


make the picture complete Prof. Louns 


bury says: 

The names of those, indeed, who have 
expressed excessiv: admiration for his 
writing far surpass in reputation and 
even critical ability th » who have spoken 
of him deprecatingly. Still, the general 
Statement is true that it is with the masses 
he has found favor chiefly. The sale of hi 
works has known no abatement sinc hi 
death It gocs on constantly to an extent 
that will surprise any one who has pot 
made an examination of this particular 
point. His tales continue to be read, or, 
rather, devoured by the uncultivated many. 
Vhey are often contemptuously criticised 
by the cultivated few, who affect to iook 
upon any admiration they may have onee 
had for them as belonging exclusively to 
the undisciplined taste of childhood.—Page 


270. 

The best stories of Cooper have, indeed, 
intrinsic merits which justify the interest 
people take in their perusal, and explain 
why that interest is perpetuated. His Revo- 
lutionary story of ‘‘ The Spy,” his peerless 
sea stories, ‘‘ The Pilot ’’ and “* Red Rover,” 
Leatherstocking 
have an interest, for American 
readers certainly, which has known little 
abatement with the lapse of years. The 


and par excellence the 


series, 


last two of the series, in the order of pub- 
lication, ‘* The Pathfinder ’’ and the ‘ Deer- 
slayer,” ranking-all the other novels as 
artistic creations, extorted unwonted com- 


mendation from that most competent of | 


critics, the French novelist Balzac. This is 
what he says of ‘The Pathfinder,’ then 
recently beautiful, it is 
grand. Its interest is tremendous. He sure- 
ly owed us this masterpiece after the last 
two or three rhapsodies he has been giving 
us. You must read it. I know no one in the 
world, save Walter Scott, who has risen to 
that grandeur and serenity of colors. Never 
did the art of writing tread closer upon the 
art of the pencil.’ And at another time 


issued: “It is 


will call im} 


Balaac says: “If Cooper had succeeded in 
the painting of character to the same ex- 
tent he did in the painting of the phenom- 
ena of nature, he would have uttered the 
last word of our art.’* His painting of char- 
acter, though not uniformly successful, was 
yet, in one instance, the hero of ‘ The 
Leatherstocking” tales, eminently 80. 
What the measure of his success in this 
particular instance was, with a comparison 
’that few candid readers will deem unjust, 
is happily described by Prof. Lounsbury 
in this eloquent passage: 

He [Cooper] had neither the skill nor 
poner to draw the varied figures which 

cott, with all the reckless prodigality of 
genius, crowded his canvas. Yet in the 
gorgeous gallery of the great master of 
romantic fiction, alive with men and wo- 
men of every rank in life, and of every 
variety of nature, there is, perhaps, no one 
person who so profoundly impresses the 
imagination as Cooper's crowning creation, 
the man of the forests. It is not that Scott 
could not have done what his follower did 
had he so chosen; only as a matter of fact 
he did not. Leatherstocking is one of the 
few original characters, perhaps the only 
great original character, that American 
fiction has added to the literature of the 
world. 

The works of an author to whom such 
praise may be fitly applied will hardly fali 
into speedy oblivion for want of readers or 
of due appreciation. 

What adds immeasurably to the worth of 
Cooper's novels is their high ethical tone. 
They are safe books to put into the hands 
of youthful readers, especially for the 
healthy moral influence which breathes 
throughout their pages, and contrasts them 
sharply with the swarm of vitiating books 
of this class that constantly tempt the ap- 
petite to regale on sweets which poison. To 


quote Prof. Lounsbury again: 


Whatever else we may say of his 
writings, their influence is always a 
healthy influence. Narrow and prejudiced 
he sometimes s in his opinions; 
but he hated whatever was mean and 
low in character. It is with beautiful 
things and with noble things that he 
teaches us to sympathize. Here are no 
incitements to passion, no prurient sug- 
gestions of sensual delights. The air which 
breathes through all his fiction is as pure 
as that which sweeps the streets of his 
mountain home. It is as healthy as nature 
itself. To read one of his best books after 
many of the novels of the day is like pass- 


ing from the heated and stifling atmos- | 


phere of crowded rooms to the purity, the 
freedom, and the boundlessness of the 
forest. 

Mr. Cooper’s sharp and protracted con- 
tests with the press, which brought such 
odium upon him for a time, were prompted 
on his part by the resolute purpose of ob- 
taining justice for himself against abusive 
personality and vituperation. While wel- 
coming all fair criticism of his books, he 
would not submit to assaults upon his 
character, with which the press of that 
day abounded. He succeeded in nearly all 
these contests, signally in that with Thur- 
low Weed, whose attacks through his 
paper, The Albany Jounal, had been most 
vigorous and persistent, and who was cun- 
strained at last to make this retraction: 

On a review of the matter and a better 
knowledge of the facts | feel it to be my 
duty to withdraw the injurious imputations 
it contains on the character of Mr. Cooper. 
it is my wish that th retraction should 
be as broad as the ch zes. The Albany 


Evening Journal having also contained 
) 


various other articles reflecting on Mr 
Cooper's character, I feel it due to that 
gentleman to withdraw every charge that 
injuriously affects his character. 

Not less signally did we succeed in the 
| long and sharp contest against those who 
| decried the historical truthfulness of his 
naval history. His speech of five hours 
before the three learned jurists, Daniel 
Lord, Samuel Stevens, and Samuel A. 
Foot, to whom the matter, by mutual con- 
sent, was referred, astonished all who 
heard him by the variety and extent of its 
| knowledge, its clearness of statement and 
| illustration, and was so persuasive and 
convineing as to make a unanimous ver- 
dict in his favor inevitable. Any who may 





be curious as to the details of this and 
similar contests in Cooper's experience, im- 
perfectly known or understood by the pres- 
ent generation, will find the whol pre- 
ented in a very attractive way in Prof 
Lounsbury’'s instructive volume. I will only 
add in closing these desultory  notic: 

more extended than I designed or than 
your space perhaps can well afford, that 
the estimate of Mr. Cooper given by Prof 


Lounsbury in the closing words of 


interesting book ts one from which 
candid readers will dissent 

| America has had among her representa- 
tives of the irritable race of writers many 
who have shown far more ability to get 
on pleasantly with their fellows than 
Cooper. She has had several gifted with 
higher spiritual insight than he, with 
broader and juster views of life, with finer 
ideals of liter y art, and, above all, with 
far greater delicacy of taste. But she 
counts on the scanty roll of her men of 
letters the name of no one who acted 
from purer patriotism or loftier principle. 
She finds among them all no manlier natury 
and no more heroic soul 

Cc. VAN SANTVOORD., 
Kingston, N. Y., October, 1900. 





Barry Cornwall’s Criticism Refuted 
by Other Observers. 


To The New York Times Saturday Reviciw: 

With the 
spondence through the columns of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW between Mr. William 
L. Stone and myself r rding the char- 
}acter and fair fame of Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper, | had hoped that these posthumous 


close of the published corre- 


| attacks would cease 
As a new adve 
field, who quotes 


iry has come into the 
“ Barry Cornwall,”’ an 
Kinglish contemporaneous writer, as his au- 
| thority, { reluctantly ask space in your 
columns for a few words in reply. 


Of course, after a lapse of seventy-two 


| years, it is impossible to controvert one’s 


| impressions @s recorded at that time, but 
we may at least be allowed to adduce in- 
ferences as showing the animus of Mr. 
Procter’s attack, and also to add some 
| evidence in rebuttal, Let it be remembered 


| 
| that these ‘‘ reminiscences "' were -written 





} had several years’ 





|} coming generations. 


literature received but scant courtesy in 
England. “Who reads an American 
book?” has almost passed into a proverb, 
and a native-born American gentleman was 
considercd a “rara avis." The very ex- 
pression at the end of the quoted article, 
“He of the Ohio,” gives the idea that 
the author was some typical backwoods- 
man who was writing of his native forests. 

The facts are that Mr; Cooper was never 
west of Buffalo until the later years of 
his life, and had never seen a prairie when 
he wrote the closing book of the Leather- 
stocking tales bearing that title. 

As to the charge that Mr. Cooper 
“brought sailor manners into the civilized 
society of Europe,” certainly England set 
the example just at this time, when the 
“Sailor King” ascended the throne of 
Britain and brought his bluff manners with 
him. That Cooper himself was a critic of 
English manners which he coupled with 
those of America, to the manifest disad- 
vantage of both, is shown by the fact that 
in writing and conversation he contrasted 
the elegance and polish of French social 
life, of which he had much experience in 
his several years’ residence in Paris, with 
that of his own and the mother country. 


| The companion and intimate friend of La- 


fayette, he is certainly entitled’ on that 
score to the supposition that he was worthy 
of the honor. 

The testimony of friends may well be 
put in evidence, than whom he had none 
more intimate than Prof. S. F. B. Morse, 
Dr. Francis, and Charles J. Ingersoll. Said 
the first: 

We were in daily, almost hourly inter- 
course while in Paris during the eventful 


years of 1831-2. I never met with a more | 


sincere, warm-hearted, constant friend. No 
man came nearer to the ideal 1 had formed 
of a truly high-minded man. e 

See what Dr. Francis says of him before 
he went to Europe, and when he was the 
head of a distinguished literary circle as 
the President of the Bread and 
Club: 

As presiding officer of the evening he at- 
tracted especial consideration from the 


Cheese 


richness of his anecdotes, his wide Amer- | 


ican knowledge, and his courteoys be- 
havior. These meetings were often signally 
characterized by the number of invited 
guests of high reputation wh athered 
thither for recreative purposes, both of 
body and mind, and such members as the 
poet Halleck, Chancellor Kent, Gulian C. 
Verpianck, Dr. De Kay, the naturalist; 


President Charles King of Columbia Col- | 


lege, and many others. 

If Mr. Cooper had exhibited such rough, 
abrupt, and uncouth traits as Mr. Procter 
would have us believe, he could hardly 
have been the popular President of a club 


| 


| 
| 





composed of so many highly cultured mem- 


bers, 


Cooper hus been charged with being a 


man of overweening vanity. Mr. Ingersoll | 


says: 


A merit of Cooper was high-minded and 


| gentlemanly abstinence from self-applause 


No distinguished or applauded man ever 
was less apt to talk of himself and his 
performances 
poets, novelists, and other writers, apt to 
become debauchees, drunkards, and the like 
Mr. Cooper was a gentlemanremarkable for 
good, plain sense, correct deportment, 
striking probity and propriety, and withai 
unostentatiously devout 


I think I have quoted enough to show 


how Mr, Cooper stood in the estimation of 


his friends and contemporaries on this side 
of the water. I will only add as to his 


| home and society life in his later years. 
| Marrying into the 


highly cultured and 


Unlike too many modern | 


} about Scott's 


aristocratic De Lancey family, and having | 


residence in the best 
France and Italy,” he 


rclety of brought 


|} home with him a nature peculiarly sensi- 


tive to any infractions of social etiquette, 


ments of refined society. He was 


; ever dignified and courteous in his inter- 


course with his associates, especially so 
to ladie 
A boor could irdly have lade the 
ply attributed to him when presented 
the queen of Louis Philippe, who was the 
Ferdinand I., of the two 
as she a d of him of all tl] 
visited by him which he most pre- 
“That in 


was the reply 


daughter of 


our Majesty was 


that in which your Majesty reigns for 
oclety."’ G. POMEROY KEESE 
Cooperstown, Oct. 30, 1900. 

A Hall Unnecessary to His Fame. 
To The New York 
Permit me to offer you my 


Times Saturday Review: 


personal 


|} thanks for your editorial article in Tur 


SATURDAY REVIEW of Oct 
rejection of the name of Fenimore Cooper 
from the Hall of Fame 
So far as the greatness of Cooper is con- 
eerned, this omission signifies nothing 
irbitrary decision of any body of men 
any one epoch can never make or mar 
the permanent reputation of any human 
being The judgment of successive gener- 


ations will alone decide this question, and, 


| although the taste and breadth of view 
| Which bars Cooper and admits R. E. Lee 


ind Elias Howe, great as those names are, 
is at least questionable; still we can afford 
to smile at the action of the honorable gen- 
tlemen who are responsible for the selec- 


|} tion, and honor those whose names have 


been chosen But Fenimore Cooper needs 


| no Hall of Fame to secure his name to 


His place in American 


| letters is as fixed as the adamantine rock. 


The quality of his work was uneven. There 
was not that high grade of universal ex- 
cellence in his writings that obtained i: 
the Waverley Novels of Walter Seott. But 
th: five volumes of the “ Leatherstock- 
ing "’ tales with the ‘ ie SS Pe Pialot.“ 


{and the ‘* Red Rover,’ will compare with 
'anything in the whole range of English 


fiction. 
The character of Natty 
Leatherstocking is the greatest original 


| creation that American fiction has yet 


given to the world. The first of our nov- 


Bumppo the } 


and his own home was a model in all the | 


elists, he seized upon the rich material 
which lay at his hand in the primitive con- 
ditions of the early life of the Nation, and 
from that material he fashioned work 
which will endure for centuries. There is 
something satisfying and stimulating in 
the reading of his books. 

It is like a breath of the pure air of 
heaven uncontaminated by the frailties 
and shams of human conventions. The 
noble descriptive passages of Cooper which 
I read in the years of my boyhood linger 
to-day in my memory as fresh and un- 
dimmed as though seen but yesterday. 
Since those days I have read the works 
of nearly every great master of fiction that 
the world has ever seen, but I have never 
lost my love and admiration for Cooper. 

He was thoroughly loyal and American to 
the core. No trace of snobbery or effem- 
inacy was ever discernible in him. There 
was a virility and robustness in his nature 
which appeals to all the higher instincts 
of mankind. CLARENCE ADAMS, 

Chester, Vt., Oct. 22, 1900. 


Coopée’s World Wide Fame, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Oct. 20 you said of Feni- 
more Cooper, apropos of his non-inclusion 
in the first group of immortals to be in- 
scribed in the New York University Hall 
of Fame, that he was reasonably sure of 
lasting fame “‘ among his own people,” and 
added: ‘‘He may not_be accepted abroad, 
but he ought to be.’’ Permit me to assure 
you that he is. Not many years ago there 
appeared in The Critic an article on Coop- 
er’s popularity abroad, and while I do not 
recall the exact statistics, I recollect very 
well that it was demonstrated that the 
creator of lLeatherstocking had always 
enjoyed a great vogue in England and on the 
Continent, his popularity at the time the 
article in question was printed being, if I 
mistake not, greater than that of any other 
American writer, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mrs. Stowe, whose ‘“ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" is, of course, the most wide- 
ly read novel ever produced in this coun- 
try. If any American author is world-fa- 
mous, it is Cooper. 

JOSEPH B. GILDER, 

New York, Oct. ,» 1900 


Where More Read thas Scott. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Thanks for that manly editorial article of 
yours “Cooper Not Famous 
Enough." Like yourself, I mi say in 
Icoking over the list of America’s immor- 
tals, “Well, I should smile! If being 
ied at would make men immortal, our 
computors of that list would live on, for 


to-day on 


such a comedy of errors should make ever- 
lasting fame and fun. You admirably state 
that *‘ he may not be accepted abroad, but 
he ought to be. We are the best judges 
of what represents ourselves, and if the 
people had to vote,’ & 


that we, 


Well, I am sure 
the people, shall vote on this and 
many another matter. But, my dear broth- 
er, Cooper is accepted abroad—more so by 
far than as a prophet at home. Ask any 
(even half) educated countrymen of Dr. 
Luther and he might exclaim “ There are 
ten to a hundred schoolboys in the father- 
land who knew ‘The Last of the Mohi- 
cans’ almost by heart to one who knows 
Lady of the Lake’ or his 
inhoe '! 


immortal ‘ ly 
Germany's critical taste 1s quite fair, We 
dug Shakespeare up from oblivion, while 
nglishmen, who had forgotten him, danced 
third 
magnitude All I can suggest : to Amere- 


ul deitic of the second and 


ica’s immortals is let the peeple vote, ine 
cluding your adopted veteran, 

CARL DAMM, 
Astoria, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1900 


His Stories as Feuilletons. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
In your very just appre Fent- 


more Cooper, you say “ he y not be 


i cepted abroad *’; but he i pted abroa 


20 touching the | 


| patho 


tvpical of American writers. 
een transla 1 ) s books, 
French and 
and many itions of the 


tales have | n published 


feuilleton 


iat he was 
Fame 
CHARLES H 


J., Oct. 20 


Samuel Lover.* 


takable reviva f interest in 


Irish life and character shown 
the gracious reception of contempora- 
neous work gives fitting excu to call ate 
ition to the prose works of Samuel Lover, 
artist, lecturer, and writer of fiction. The 
without pa 


tractiveness for the book 


edition befo us rticular at- 


collector, al- 


| though sturdily bound in green cloth with 


gold lettering It is, however, an edition 
to be used. The volumes are strong and 
have a substantial appearance. Above all, 
the type is large, much larger than the 
common letter press. Thus, for the one 
who buys a book to read and to reread 
and to lend to friends, but purticularly for 
those who are fond of rich Irish humor, 
tragedy, and sentiment, the present 
edition, with introduction and notes by D. 
J. O'Donoghue, will strongly appeal 
Much has been written about this Irish 
author who, defying all accepted rules of 
tyle, strung a series of incidents 
and called it a novel, and then 
But Lover's very 
s of construction simply em- 
f the rollicking character of his 
‘rsonages and the littl comedy dramas 
which they played their parts. He will 
doubtless be read as long as the Celtic race 
has the power to excite human interest. 


{ 


*THE PROSE WORKS OF SAMUEL LOVER. 
Legends and Stories of Ire es (two 
ries;) *‘ Handy Andy,’’ ‘' T asure Trove,”’ 
Further Stories of fretand ih Rory 

O’ Moore.”’ With introductic by D . 
O'Donoghue. In six volumes. New York: 
Brentano's, $1.75 per vol. 
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Max Muller’s Service to Science. | 


The recent death of Prof. F. Max Miiller, 
the eminent scholar, makes pertinent at 
this moment some inquiry into his real ser- 
vices to science. St. John Chrysostom, in 
speaking of Zoroaster, says, ‘* Why it 
that people know nothing of but his 
name? This is far from being the 
with Max Miiller. For two generations his 
name has been to most people not only a 
name, but the personification of the re- 
sults of ntific achievement in many 
fields of 1 h. The reason for this uni- 
versal yn of his labors hard 
to find t be admitted did 
not hol rank among workers in 
his ow ches of learning which the vox 
populi a ito him, But to the 
per not a specialist, Max Miiller 
is with scholarship, 
are, curiously enough, 
work which give 
first great un- 
edition of the 
the Brah- 


is 
him 


” as 
case 


scl 
eseart 
is not 
that he 


ré nit 
It 


1 the same 


mus 
n br in 
average 

nam¢ 
and the 
those 
it its 


of 
in his 
except his 


very elem 
true 
derti 


“ 


value ve 
monumental 

r Sacred Book 
hall find that almost all his 
directed toward the spr of 
and beliefs. And this is 
him into ing to 
to popularity which 
impossible to 
treatment ot 


aking 
Rig-V« of 
mans, W 
later ¥ 
his own view 
cisely what forced 
books that appeal 
all hav ‘or it 
one's 1 ideas unles 


aa 
ol 
id 
pre- 
his 
they 
spread 
the 
and 
under- 


rk 


gi 


bes 
s the 
discussion be so clear 
readers 


Such 


subject under 
simple that lay” may 
stand a 
do not « 
ing may be conte 
which 
But in that 
be widely followe 
his books sh 
Widely read 
treatment By 
and id 
reach a 
predeces 
ture had 
which tended 
known was his 
Sacred Books 
part the actual 
preparing the various number 
was three volumes 
his ontribution, the 
whol was 
The first 
devoted to 
of the Oric 
particularly 


nd be converted. scholars as 


ire a large follow- 
dull books 
understand. 
is should 
that 


to be 


particularly for 


nt to produce 
initiated can 
Max Miller's 
d it was 
yuld be widel 
they to be 
in this 
Prof. Miiller 
audience than any 
study of Oriental litera- 
to do. Another thing 
make him more widely 
editorship of the series 
the ast. Although his 
work of translating and 
s of the serie 
in all being 
of the 
him. 


onl the 


ord id 
necessary 
and 


popul 


read 
ar in 
style 
to 


his 


had 
writing clear 


lu manner was able 


larger of 
ors in the 
been able 
to 
of 
of 
in 
slight, only 
credit 
to 


own « 
taking given 
part of Prof. Miiller 
really deep and 
ntal languages and philosophy, 
of India, it this 
line that all his important work was done. 
The edition of the “ Rig-Veda, ‘The His- 
tory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ and 
his most recent publication of importance, 
“The Six stems of Indian Philosophy,’’ 
gave to him whatever position he is des- 
tined to hold in the estimation of the 
arly world But, although these works are 
his best, it is not, in reality, on them that 
his most important claim to ion 
will rest. Among the small 
fessed Orientalists these volumes 
weigh his innumerable other 
tific but to the world at large 
his fame must come from having in a most 
delightfully easy and charming way opened 
the gates to the “ fairyland of science,’’ and 
led the to a wider knowledge of East- 
ern subjects. His contributions to the com- 
parative study of mythology, although 
often wild fantastic, were of value in 
drawing attention to certain theories and in 
turning other students to closer ofa 
most fascinating theme. 

In looking back upon the 
ress in line of human 
is much easier to see clearly 
made the pioneers in their 
was for those men to observe 
own error We must make 
for the enthusiasm of controversy, 
in criticising Max Miiller’s attitude 
ward his contemporaries, who 
also usually his opponents, we 
not forget the heat of combat which 
is incomprehensible to us now that 
the vexed questions are settled. Max Miil- 
ler’s attitude to his opponents was always 
defiant, and quite often needlessly but 
he was standing alone and for many years 
unrecognized 

The work of Prof. Max Miiller will be 
lasting, and properly so. The triviality of 
many of his writings and his bitterness 
toward his adversaries will be for- 
gotten, but his immense influence upon 
countless people will be widely felt for 
a long time. He made hitherto dreary sub- 
jects fascinating, and he opened up new 
realms of thought tothe readers of his brill- 
iant and taking books. His littleness will 
pass away, but his greatness will remain 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr.. 
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Dr. Strong on Expansion.” 

Strong's 
conditions and 
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interesting and pertinent 
work on “ Expansion,” 
that expectation fully 
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books 
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in his new 
they will find 
ized. 

From book 
idea, not much that the United States 
is now afforded an opportunity to extend 
her interests and influence. which she can 
accept or refuse, as it pleases her, but that 
her very life depends on an expansion that 
will give full Scope to the extraordinary 
growth taking place in all her manu- 
factured and natural products. Among the 
new conditions cgnfronting us he gives 
first prominence to the fact that our arable 
public lands are now practically exhaust- 
ed, so that, while it will be centuries be- 
fore the United States will be crowded, 
yet the expansion toward the West, which 
has hitherto been the outlet for our grow- 
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EXPANSION UNDER NEW WORLD CONDI- 
TIONS. By Josiah Strong. The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York. 


who 


Dr. Strong's we gain the 


so 


ing energies, as well as those of other na- { 


tions, is at an end, and the labor and cap- 
ital which have far been devoted to 
developing a continent will now be turned 
in other directions. European nations, real- 
izing this long before Americans, have al- 
ready appreciated the value of the tropics 
as a commercial outlet and hastened to 
acquire large tracts in them. It is time, 
our author insists, that we do the same 
if we expect to share in the permanent 
commerce of the future. 

Having long held the first place in ag 
culture, we now hold the supremacy 
manufacturing Nation. Yet he 
out that this manufacturing supremacy 
the great excess of our production over do- 
mestic have rendered foreign 
markets necessity for us. As 
the nations of Europe ha already 
thought seriously of excluding our products 
in order to protect their own, wi 
says Dr. Strong, to Asia and the 
an open door. 
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In view all this Dr. Strong eloque 
advises Americans ‘ frankly 
the changed conditions of the world 
telligently to adapt them a new 
policy, the aim of which shall be not na- 
tional aggrandizement, but the noblest min- 
istry to the new world life.’’ His book is 
heartily recommended both to those who 
> with him and those who do not, espe- 
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John Uri Lloyd’s Story." 


Realistic tales been 


of 


from Kentucky have 
abundant in print for many years, but 
realism that is also truth there has not 
been interesting an example John 
Uri Lloyd’s newest book, “ Stringtown 
the Pike.’’ The scene is an unimportant 
village on a much-traveled Kentucky road, 
the characters might be found in hundreds 
of other little towns south of the Ohio, 
and the incidents are not more startling 
than many that might be coaxed from the 
memory of almost any veteran village gos- 
sip, yet from this common material the 
author’s perception and sympathy have 
evolved a story that is by turns humorous, 
pathetic, mysterious, and dramatic as well 
as continuously interesting. The period is 
that of the civil war, during which Ken- 
tuckians by thousands hurried to the 
armies of both sections, but the temptation 
to make a war story and display partisan 
feeling has been resisted, as has the 
common tendency to “high color” for 
everything that war touched in the Border 
States. 

Most 
at the 
Justice, 
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also 


and chat 
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of the characters lounge 
village store—the teacher, 
the minister, the village drunkard, 
the improviser of improbable stories, the 
country peddler, the omnipresent small 
boys, farmers, and celored people; there 
are others of types less common, yet about 
the more simple of those already named 
the action of the story centres, and finally 
reaches a high dramatic climax by means 
entirely unexpected and despite any ap- 
parent effort on the part of the author, 
whose manner throughout as simple 
and as wonderingly reminiscent that 
of the small boy in whose place puts 
himself. 

The most remarkable 
story is a colored man—Cupe, who is free 
though supposed to be a slave; he is custo- 
dian of some mysteries which @re not so 
strange as his own mental processes. Son 
of a Guinea coast chief, who was an adept 
in the “sign reading "’ in which all South- 
ern negroes and some whites believe, he 
unconsciously unravels some great local 
puzzles. He cannot explain the cause 
of his powers, which are akin to 
peculiar senses animals, but he 
persistent developer of surprises for 
neighbors. When he is reading 
signs,"’ Cupe is a simple, industrious, genial 
old darky, who can tell stories quite as 
well as ‘“‘ Uncle Remus.”’ He not the 
only story teller in the book, and as no two 
have the same manner, the spice of variety 
is of high quality, though all the tales 
smack strongly of Kentucky soil. Indeed, 
there is enough good material in the book 
for several romances, but the author seems 
to delight in giving it away, and no reader 
would willingly lose any of it. 

It is easy to imagine and then to believe 
that ‘‘ Stringtown,” like some other dissim- 
ilar and unconventional books that have 
delighted millions, is the outcome of actual 
occurrences which memory has cherished 
through many years and finally committed 
to paper for the sole pleasure of telling. 
However this may be, the story is so origi- 
nal and strange, though true to its scenes, 
characters, and period, that it cannot fail 
to attract wide attention. “ 
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*STRINGTOWN ON THE PIKE. By John Urt 
Lioyd. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
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‘‘The Notable Novel of a Notable Season.”’ 


VISITING 
THE SIN 


A Tale of [fountain Life~in Kentucky and Tennessee 


By EMMA RAYNER 


Author of «‘FREtE TO SERVE” and 


“IN CASTLE AND COLONY.” 


In this book Miss Rayner follows her great successes in the field of historical ro- 
mances of the Colonial period with an even greater and more thrilling novel of South- 


ern life twenty-five years ayo. 
The New York Press says: 


se 


life that beats and throbs with primal passions, 


he has found a real book full of real people.” 


It is a tale of life, of full, strong, passionate life, — 


The reader begins to . . . realize that 





Cloth, decorative, 778%5 14 


54 inches. 


448 pp. Price $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 


RARE BOOKS 
EDWIN A. DENHAM, 


AGENT FOR 


ALEX’R DENHAM & CO. 


(of London, England, 
has returned from London and reope aad his offices 
AT 20 WEST 33D STREET 
(opposite the Waldorf.) 

A large number of rare and interesting books, 
secured in England during the last three months, 
are now onexhibition. Shipments of new purchases 
received weekly from London. Catalogues issued 





"As the “Tribuue Says: ‘ There is a vast deal 
that is of real and practical bearing on next 
month’s choice at the polls and the issues in- 
volved "’ in BROOKS ADAMS'S new work, 


America’s Economic Supremacy. 


The Chord 


A Quarterly devoted to Music, (illustrated.) 
Square 1l2mo, boards. Volume IL, beginning 
with September, 1900. Each number 40 cents 
net. Subscription, 4 numbers, $1.50 net. 

The first number of the new volume is now 
ready 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7-0 West isth St., New York City. 


‘ WASHINGTON," BY AN UNKNOWN AU- 

thor. 200 copies, beautifully printed on watered 
marked Chinese Linen, In two colors. In the 
form of a broadsttle. Size 11x17 inches. Price, 
by mail, 2c. THE CHEPONTUC PRESS, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


A FOREMAN PRINTER, " WITH BROAD EX- 

perience in the publishing business, wishes to 
become associated _ =. hems, red . pectoaions 
for the purpose of installing ant and pub- 
lishing the same. Address BN, 185 
Times Office. 





“The village gossips wunuer- 
ed who he was, what he was, 
what he came for, and how 
1ong he intended to stay.” 


A simple story of country life in New 
England, but a most picturesque account of 
the ‘‘sayings,” “courtings,” and ‘* doings ” 
of familiar country characters whom Mr, 
Sawyer meets and lives among in a village 
sojourn. 


By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN. 
12mo, $1.50. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





e advertising columns of the 
number of 


THE LITERARY COLLECTOR 


will be made specially attractive to those who 
wish to purchase 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


of a novel and unhackneyed character. 

The magazine itself will contain many val- 
uable and interesting articles by well-known 
writers, reports of book sales in Europe and 
America, Stamp Collectors’ Column, etc., etc. 
Sample copy, 10c.; $1 per year. 


GEO. D. SMITH, 
4 East 42d St., New York. 


The November number has just been pub- 
lished. It is very interesting. Fifty-two 
pages. 





Limited Editions. 
IN MEMORIAM. $3.50 net. 


BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT. $1.75 net. 
STEVENSONIANA. $2.50 net. 


Send for Catalogue. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 


BOOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. I 
can get any book ever published. The most ex- 
pert book finders extant. Please state wants. 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 

out-of-town residents. Questions answered. Or- 
ders promptly filled. Liberal discount on new 
books. I. BAYLIBS, 418 Putnam Ave., (Brook- 
lyn,) New York City. 


Ericsson’s ‘ Monitor.”* 

The author of ‘The Monitor and the 
Navy Under Steam” follows out the his- 
tory of steam propulsion for ships, and his 
work ts of decided interest. Beginning with 
Fulton and his Demologos, the first of our 
armed floating batteries, Lieut. Bennett 
shows how Ericsson was the true creator 
of the present iron-clad. With increased 
gun power there was the necessity of im- 
proved defense. At Sinope the Russians 
showed how easily a wooden ship could be 
rendered hors de combat. Curious to relate, 
it was the conservatism of the naval officer 
of the past which was the obstacle to 
progress, The idea of a man-of-war with- 
out sails was repugnant to him. The first 
steam vessel in the English Navy was the 
armed towboat Comet, and she went into 
service in 1830. In 1837 Charles H. Has- 
well of New York designed and superin- 
tended the machinery of an armed ship, 
which was called the Fulton. 

The history of our modern navy 
Bennett divides into two parts. At 
the introduction of steam was slow. There 
was a conventional type. Then came with 
great abruptness John Ericsson's Monitor, 
und that ship “ cast hopeless discredit upon 
the old established type of warship and 
was the beginning of the new naval history 
that has iron and steel and steam for 
agencies.’ In 1860, ‘“ naval mechanism and 
processes of manufacture had so developed 
that iron-clad steamships could be built. 
All that was lacking in the United States 
to prevent their building was a demand 
for such ships, and the demand was soon 
made by the outbreak of the civil war.” 
The performances of the Confederate 
ship Merrimac, an improvised armored 
ship, showed how small was the resisting 
power of the old wooden vessel. The au- 
thor follows out the plans of Ericsson, and 
his wonderful performances with the Mont- 
tor. Then former methods of naval con- 
struction, of armament, were radically 
changed. It was as if the mediaeval cross- 
bow had been pitted against the modern 
Mauser rifle. The old wooden ship, with 
her sails, so far as war was concerned, 
was of the past. 

In the tast forty years how wonderful 
have been the changes! We read with in- 
terest of the recent trial of the Wiscon- 
sin, built at San Francisco. The brilliant 
performances of the Oregon we all take 
pride in. Lieut. Bennett's volume is excel- 
lent in every way. All the necessary in- 
formation is presented, and step by step 
the progress made in naval construction 
and in guns is given. The illustrations 
help to a better understanding of the text. 
*THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER 

STEAM. By Lieut. Frank M. Bennett, United 


States Navy. Illustrated. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
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John Kendrick Bangs has written a new 
volume of humorous adventure which will 
first meke its appearance as a serial in 
Harper’s Weekly after the completion of 
“The Cardinal’s Rose.” It will be called 
“The Olympian Nights,” and deals with 
the adventures of an American newspaper 
correspondent stranded on Mount Olympus, 
where he meets the old Greek gods and 
goddesses. 


‘The Century Company has placed in Lon- 
don several of its more important recent 
publications, among them being Morley’s 
“Oliver Cromwell,” Slocum’s “ Sailing 
Alone Around the World,” Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s “Dr. North” and “The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Quack,” Seton-Thompson’s “ Bi- 
ography of a Grizzly,” Dix's ‘‘ Deacon 
Bradbury,” and Flynt’s ‘“ Tramping with 
Tramps.” The demand for these books on 
the other side of the water has been de- 
cidedly active, cablegrams being received 
every week for additional lots of one or an- 
other of them. 


The Book News for November contains a 
sketch of Charles Frederic Goss, author of 
“David Corson,” together with a portrait 
and sketch of Nelson Lloyd, author of 
“The Chronic Loafer.” The most distinct- 
ive current literature is reviewed by Dr. 
Talcott Williams. 


“The Bandit Mouse, and Other Stories,” 
a volume for children, by W. A. Frisbie, 
with illustrations by Bart, is being pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co. 


Among the new books about to be issued 
by the Oxford University Press are “The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1900,” 
edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch; ‘ An Eng- 
lish Miscellany,” presented to Dr. Furnival 
in honor of his seventy-fifth birthday, and 
contributed to by some fifty authorities in 
this country and abroad on philology and 
early English literature, and ‘ Studies in 
Foreign Literature,” being the Taylorian 
lectures, 1889-99, delivered by S. Mallarmé, 
W. Pater, W. P. Ker, H. Brown, A. Morel 
Fatio, E. Dowden, F. W. Rolleston, W. M. 
Rossetti, P. Bourget, C. H. Herford, and 
H. Butler Clarke. 


The ¢dition de luxe of ‘“ David Harum” 
will be published next week. The price will 
be $10 per copy. The special features of the 
issue will consist of hand-made paper, upon 
which the text will be printed; nine copper- 
plate photogravures, and some seventy line 
drawings by B. West Clinedinst, with text 
designs by C. D. Ferrand, together with a 
new biography of the author, the late Ed- 
ward Noyes Westcott, by Forbes Heer- 
mans. The edition is limited, and cach 
copy will be numbered in the order pur- 
chased. 


In the November Home Magazine Chaun- 
cey M. McGovern has an article entitled 
“Toying With Death at Sandy Hook,” in 
which he describes the startling experi- 
ments conducted there under the direction 
of the United States Army officers. 


John Kendrick Bangs’s “The Idiot at 
Home,” which was published Oct. 5, is 
already almost through its fourth edition. 
Possibly this is the author’s most popular 
book since ‘‘ The Houseboat on the Styx.’’ 


Something decidedly unique in the man- 
ner of teaching children their letters, which 
at the same time impresses upon them the 
principles of clear articulation, is presented 
in a little book by Mary I. Ives, assisted 
by Charlotte M. Holloway, which W. B. 
Harison is publishing under the title of 
“The Ives First Book.’’ The feature of 
the work consists of photographic repre- 
sentations showing how children “ hold" 
their mouths while producing the correct 
letter sounds, 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing a new 
and beautiful edition of that famous his- 
torical romance ‘The Scottish Chiefs,” 
with colored frontispiece and eighty illus- 
trations in black and white by T. H. Rob- 
inson. The book also has the merit of be- 
ing one of the few complete texts to be had. 

All persons interested in the late Prof. 
Max Miiller are invited to meet Noy. 7, at 
in Room 305, Schermerhorn Hall, 
Columbia University, where a meeting will 
be held under the auspices of the Philolog- 
ical and Philosophical Departments of the 
university, in order properly to commemo- 
rate the work of the great savant. Presi- 
dent Low will preside, and brief addresses 
will be made by Profs. McLouth and Sihler 
of New York University by Swami Abhe- 
danada of India, and by members of the 
Columbia Faculty. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing this 
week S. R. Crockett’s ‘“‘ The Stickit Minis- 
ter’'s Wooing,’ Joseph Conrad's ‘“ Lord 
Jim,’’ Howard Weeden’'s “ Songs of the Old 
South,” and Tudor Jenks’s *‘ Boys’ Book of 
Explorations.” ‘‘ The Woman Tenderfoot,’’ 
by Mrs, Seton-Thompson, published last 
week, is about to pass into its third edi- 
tion. 


The students of politics as well as the 
general reader will find interest in ‘‘ The 
Far East: Its History and Its Question,” 
by Alexis Krausse, which E. P. Dutton & 
Co. are about to publish. The work will 
contain a mass of information never before 
gathered together in connection with this 
subject, and may be expected, like the au- 
thor’s volumes on Russia and China, speed- 
ily to take its place as a standard work of 
reference, 


An illustrated account of the recent voy- 
age of the Duke of the Abruzzi to the 
arctic regions will be found in the Novem- 
ber number of The Outlook, under the title 
of ‘‘ Farthest North.” 


In the Temple Classics, under the editor- 
ship of Israel Gollancz, The Macmillan 
Company is publishing a new translation 
by A. B. Hinds of Vasari's “ Lives of the 
Artists,"’ in eight volumes and with numer- 
ous illustrations. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing to- 
day *‘ More Famous Homes of Great Brit- 
ain,” edited by A. H. Malan; ‘“‘ The Moving 
Finger Writes,’’ by Grace Denio Litch- 
field; “The Women of the Renaissance,” 
by R. de Maulde la Claviere, translated by 





Cary; ‘‘ Huxley,” by P. 


Chalmers Mitchell; ‘‘ Memoirs of My Life 
and Writings,’ by Edward Gibbon, edited 
by G. Birkbeck Hill; ‘‘ The Early Poems of 
Lord Tennyson,” edited by John Churton 
Collins; “ The Divine Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri,” (the Italian text,) edited .by 
Paget Toynbee, and “ The Diary of Thomas 
Bilwood, Quaker,” edited by C. G. Crump. 


Harper & Brothers are to publish next 
week Lord -Rosebery’s ‘“ Napoleon: The 
Last Phase”; E. 8. Martin's “ Lucid In- 
tervals,” “The Women of the Bible,’’ Mrs. 
Ward's two-volume edition of ‘‘ Eleanor,” 
and G. A. Henty’s “In the Hands of the 
Cave Dwellers.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have issued a 
neat brochure descriptive of their publica- 
tions. It consists of about 160 pages of 
text, printed from old-style, black-faced 
types, with designed initial letters and 
artistically arranged letter press. A lim- 
ited edition of the brochure with specially 
designed boards will be issued for the au- 
thors who write for this house. 


“The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown,” 
including ‘‘The Manx Witch” and all of 
the ‘‘Fo’c’sle Yarns” and many pieces 


| hitherto unpublished, are being brought out 
by The Macmiilan Company. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, Kate Sanborn, and 
Fannie Bullock Workman have illustrated 
articles in the November issue of The 


Household. This magazine, which is pub- | 


lished in Boston, promises under its new 
management to gain in literary pretension, 
without, however, abandoning its devotion 
to essentially home interests. 


“A Furnace of Earth,” a realistic novel | 


by Hallie Erminie Rives, recently published 
by the Camelot Company, is about to go 
into a new edition. The author's previous 
pro-lynch novel, “Smoking Flax," is al- 
ready in its second impression. 


D. Appleton Co. are publishing this week 
Miss Fowler’s new volume of fiction under 
the title of ‘‘Cupid’s Garden.” Next week 
will probably appear from the same house 
the Huxley life and letters. 


Joseph Jencks Smith has just compiled 
the “ Civil and Military List of Rhode Isl- 
and, 1647-1800," being a list of all officers 
elected by the General Assembly from the 
organization of the legislative Government 


of the Colony to 1800, which the Preston & | 


Rounds Company of Providence 


is pub- 
lishing. 


Major Charles De Lano Hine, a West 


Point graduate, who is now in the service 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commissior 
as a railroad expert, will have a series of 
articles on “ Railroads and Railroad Men,”’ 
which before their publication in book form 
will run serially in The Century. 


Two new volumes are being 
John Lane to the Lovers’ 
lished at the Bodley Head. They are “ The 
Silence of Love,"”” by Edmund Holmes, and 
“Cupid and Psyche,”’ being an English ver- 
sion of Apuleius’s poem. 


added 
Library, 


by 
pub- 


The New Junior Library has just been 
completed by Rand, McNally & Co. It in- 
tludes the following books, all well bound 
and illustrated: ‘‘ Aesop’s Fables,” Ander- 
sen’s ‘Fairy Tales,” ‘“ Black Beauty,” 
“Cast Up by the Sea,” ‘Green Mountain 
Boys,” ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
Chiefs,”’ ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare,” “ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays,”’ ‘ Treasure Island,’’ 
and Kipling’s ‘“‘ Boy Stories.” 


A “Calendar of Old New York,” be 
published by A. Wessels Company, has 
been arranged by Charles Hemestreet, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Nooks and Corners of Old New 
York.”” It pictures the city when it was 
200 years younger than it is at present. 


to 


Who was “The Duke of Stockbridge "’? 
has been asked a good many times since 
the announcement of Edward Bellamy's 
new novel bearing that title. It seems that 
the title was fictitiously borne by 
the Continental Army, 
was Hamlin. His title * 


whose real name 


the | 


leader of Shay’s rebels, an ex-Captain in | equally 


“ Scottish | 


ecute her wonderful drawings or even to 

write more than a few moments. 

That the first impression of Mrs. Maud 
Wilder Goodwin's ‘‘The Head of a Hun- 
dred” is already exhausted is no great 
wonder. The book sold well five years ago, 
when readers had not been made hungry 
for Revolutionary stories by making ac- 
quaintance with Janice and Richard, and 
Hugh, the Quaker, and Ralph Percy; it hae 
sold steadily ever since, and now is cvi- 
dently wanted for gifts. 

“The United States in the Orient,” tho 
little volume in which Messrs. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. publish Mr. Charles A, Cow 
nant’s Forum, North American, and Atlan- 
tic articles, arranging them in preper order, 
has a preface that would make a very good 
tract for universal distribution. He re- 
minds his readers that the acts of the 
fathers testify that to them “consent of 
the governed "’ did not mean universal suf- 
frage or the exclusion of sovereignty over 
annexed territory. 

School books have their successes quite 
as often as novels. Here is Mr. W. F. Wet» 
ster's ‘‘ English: Composition and Litera- 
ture,"’ for instance, having three editions in 
the first four weeks of its life. Apparently 
| the boy of the present day is taught to read 
and write. 

He who would know the Boston private 
school girl of to-day, let him read Miss 
Helen Leah Reed's “ Brenda, Her School 
and Her Club,” for there the young person 
stands revealed, selfish, snobbish, lawless, 
the fear of her mother and the amazement 
of her father. Her views as to a publie 
school teacher’s occupation, which she re- 
gards as degrading and reflecting disgrace 
upon the teacher's family, are amusing at 
this moment when certain private school 
girls of a higher and better class than 
Brenda's are learning some queer lessons 
in possible mispronunciation. One of their 
teachers has been very voluble about “ Gal 
Lily O,” a person who was once involved 
in trouble with the Inquisition, and is gen- 
erally called Galileo. Also they have heard 
of Queen Elizabeth’s “ Least’er,’’ whose 
wife was or was not Amy Robsart, and 
they know that Elizabeth was ‘‘destighned” 
to single blessedness. Watching for new 
errors distracts their minds from their les- 
sons, and the other day, when Cnidus 
loomed in the distance, they quietly betted 
that it would be pronounced ‘“ Kernigh- 
dus,"’ but it was not. The lady regarded it 
for a moment, and then said she: “ Oh, 
yes; Snidders.'’ The girls dislike to com- 
plain, lest she lose her place, but they are 
wondering what blunders are taught to 
their little sisters in the lower classes. 

With ‘“‘ Brenda” comes “ Doris and Her 
Dog Rodney,’ by Mrs. Lily F. Wesselhoeft, 
another book in which a most imperfect 
heroine is left very slightly chastened. She 
does, indeed, return to her father’s house 
after leaving it at the age of eight years 
because she was lonesome without play- 
mates, but she does not condeseend so far 
until her stepmother gives her a baby 
brother. Neither she nor Brenda is worse 





| is 


| intelligent 


than hundreds of naughty girls in fiction, 
but to refrain from reforming such girlg 
the freak of this season's authors. The 
poor, humble little Pepper who appears in 
“The Adventures of Joel Pepper,’’ miracu- 
lously like the old Joel in ‘“ Five Little 
Peppers,’ is somewhat improved when the 
book leaves him, but then he did not at- 
tend a private school, nor did his soul re 
volt against obeying a governess who 
‘screwed up her face’’ when she talked 
to him. 

The opening article 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 
Brown's ‘“‘ Defense of American Parties,” 
ought to satisfy both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, for it halves all existent virtues 
between them and makes both seem excel- 
lent Still the finer traits seem to fall to 
the Democratic Party, which, although less 
than the other, is truer to its 
ideal of duty. 

s3oth the lovers of Omar 
of biography ‘‘in the abstract" 
Mr. Bradford Torrey’s ‘“ Edward 
ald,” a charming summary of 
drawn from letters and journals. 

Those who have been discussing boys’ 
girls’ reading will be interested in Mr. Ev- 
erett T. Tomlinson’s paper on the subject, 
and in his discovery that whereas only a 


November 
William Garrott 


in the 


the lovers 
will enjoy 
VitzGer- 
character 


and 


and 





The Duke of Stock- | 


bridge "’ was one day given to him in irony | 


by one of the Court party and clung to 
him and became one of the village tradi- 
tions. 


Prof. Simon Newcome has contributed an 
article entitled ‘“ Chapters on Stars” 
the November number of The Popular 
Science Monthly. Other timely articles 
are a ‘Discussion of the Population of 
the United States During the Next Ten 
Centuries,”’ by Dr. Henry 8. Pritchet; “A 
Comparison of Municipal Government Now 
and One Hundred Years Ago,” by Clinton 
Rogers Woodworth, and a paper on ‘‘ Rapid 
Zatlleship Building,’”’ by Walden Fawcett. 


to 





Items from Boston, 

BOSTON, Oct. 18.—‘‘ All the better 
us,” said Charles Reade, commenting upon 
the patriarch Joseph's planning to 
things happen “like a story" when 
brethren came down into Egypt to 
corn, not knowing that the 
wise new Treasurer was their brother. “ All 
the better for the world,” one is tempted to 
say after reading the touching story of the 
way by 
was led into writing her rhymed translation 
of Italian legends published by Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., under the title ‘‘ The 
Hidden Servants."’ All her life she has 
known many of the twelve beautiful stories, 
for some were told to Her in childhood, and 
the design of giving tem to children has 
long been in her mind, she seeing that the 
little ones to whom she told them had 
great delight in them. But her art occupied 
both mind and hands so completely that 
she could not spare the time for the pleas- 
ant task, and it waited until her weary 
eyes would no longer permit her to ex- 


buy 


for | 


few years ago juvenile literature was about 

divided between girls’ books and 
books, there now a decided pre- 
dominance of the latter. Their interest in 
outdoor has brought the girls into 
sympathy the boys and their pleas- 
ures. 

Miss 


boys’ is 
sports 


with 


Emma Rayner’s novel, ‘ Visiting 
the Sin,’ has been delayed in publication 
by the removal of Messrs. Small & May- 
nard, its publishers, who have left Beacon 
Street for Copley Square, but when it 
appears it will be found remarkable in 
many ways. Sir Walter Besant. wrote 
“The Fourth Generation "’ by way of show- 
ing that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the sons not by direct action, but by 
the natural effects of the crime. Miss Ray- 
ner shows how the resolve to avenge the 
murder of one beloved darkens and em- 
bitters the whole life, drives away affec- 
tion, invites the approach of evil, and yet 
{s futile, since the punishment will come 
from the crime and cannot be forced. Then, 
| seizing upon another aspect, she shows how 





make | 
his | 


wonderfully | 


which Miss Francesca Alexander | 


an innocent son may so torture himself 
with meditating upon the punishment due 
for his father’s crimes as to woo death and 
welcome it when it comes. Beside these 
two stories, making each of them a ghastly 
tissue of error, moves a third, a tale of 
wonderful, beautiful charity, rendered at 
first from caprice, continued in affection, 
ending in disaster, because its source is not 
the trve source of real charity—the glory of 
| God. The evil genius of the tale moves 
hither and thither, rousing the mountain- 
eers to characteristic acts of violence and 
managing them as subtly as Lovelace man- 
aged the Harlowes, and the innocent, up- 
right men who trouble not’ themselves 
about the proverb of the Jews move for- 
ward to happiness and prosperity quite un- 
conscious ef the destinies working out 
about them. Like “ Free to Serve,"’ the 
book contains treasures which do not yield 
themselves up on a first reading, for until 
the last chapter is closed one does not per- 
ceive the cleverness of the first, and it is 
} entirely unlike any of the other novels 








S. G. RAINS, 


389 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 36th St. 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


Works, Complete. 6 wols., 


in original boards, 

ALLL 

irds, uneut 
opies pub- 


er, uncut 
be orks. 5 vols. 
py original 

ere was only 


copy 
Iie Idina ~ 


History of Greece. 8S vols., 
Lux with colored plates, printed 
n fine Ivory finished paper, one 
ie t was sold originally for 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 3 

vols., 810.00, 

Original boards, 


this 


on Japan 
were 


uncut, with 
edition only 


plates, 

pret ot 50 coples 

i 1 

Jane ‘Auste a‘s W orks, 12 vols., $20.00. 
La ‘per, uncut oOpy with plates, on 
Japan t dition ‘limited to 20 cople 

The Dr amatints of the Restoration, 

1t vols., 340.00 

Larg _— edition, uncut 

o) copies were made 

Auoheten* a Cye lopaedia, 25 vols... 875.00 
Late edition in half Turkey morocco, with 
index sind eight extra annuals, in perfect 
condition. This set was published and sold 
for $175.00. 

Eacyclopaedia 29 
00.00 


Of this edition 


Britannica, vols., 
ealf, in- 
American 
at $200.00 


edition, bound in half 
ur extra volumes of the 
This set is published 


*t 
Balzac, 
edit 


» 885.00 

plates on Japan paper and 
*t is a bargain at $150.00. 

>) vols,, 840.00. 
of the Tauchnitz edition 
Life of Eliot," and bound 


George Eliot, 
A ver pretty set 
including Cross's ** 
in half calf 

Balwer's Works, 40 vols., $35.00. 
The plate of this edition are printed 
Japan paper, bound in silk cloth, with whit 
label was sold originally for $60.00 


Amone r of the rare books I have for sale 
first ed y of Milton's Paradise Lost, Mil- 
ton’s Par > Regained, original Boydell Shake 
speare ‘ in full crushed Levant; Illumin- 
ated Mi Is, Sc Americana, Napoleonana 
first Books, I2xtra-lllustrated 
Book 
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lowing ts of books, 
calf, co lete editi 
volum 

Dicken : Thackeray, 
15 vols ‘arlyle, 11. vols.; 
Duma 5 yols.: Cooper, 16 vols 
Goethe, 5 Schiller, 4 vols 
Kiplit »Is,; Seott, 12 vols. 

Your ion invited. Mail orders promptly 
filled unsatisfactory will be exchanged 
and mor refunded Orders for book- 
binding : uk of old book 
be read) 


on 


arce 
Art 


only the fol- 
genuine half 
at $1.50 per 


hort time 
bound in 
ons, illustrated, 
19 vols.; Buiw 
Ruskin, 13) vol 
; Eliot, 8 v 

; Guizot, 3 - 
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THE 


Reward of Prince Cheerfulness 


BY RUTH LEWINSON. 
A CHARMING FAIRY STORY. 


tale is intended to portray, by per- 

yn, traite of character such as 

In temper, patience, ete. Cheer- 

s brave and courageous, while Tem- 

irst uncontrolled, will at last be con 

by the bright beams of cheerfulness 
Svo. 47 pages. 75 cents. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher. 
SSLA S53 SINTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


rlistress 


Penwick. 
Only a Novel, 
But a Good One. 


Chas, Frohman thinks enough of it to 
assume the direction of its dramatization 


Carbons, Baritons, Photos, 
OF ALL EUROPEAN GALLERIES. 
OLD ENGLISH PRINTS, 


MEZZOTINTS, 
ENGRAVINGS. 


GEORGE BUSSE, 
12 West 28th St., New York. 


THE TRIBUNE PRIMER. 
BY EUGENE FIELD. 

This its original, unique, humorous. The 
original (of which this book is a copy) sold 
recently for $125.000. Sent by mail in paper 
cover for 25 cents. Address J. 8S. OGILVIE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 57 Rose Street, 
New York. 

Manuscripts in all branch- 
es of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 
are required by an estab- 
jished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge for examination, 
a Prompt attention and hon- 

S | orable treatment. “ Books,” 
Publisher | 141 Herald, 234 Street, New 
| York. 


To 
Authors 
Seeking 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP, 


By J. H. CRAWFORD. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, pp. vill.-328. $1.50. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The 4th Edition of the new novel by 
ANDREW BALFOUR. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
WALTER BEA EIN 


1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CE LISTS. 


| Pypewriti: a Specialty. 
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total 
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personal bravery 
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age, but discipline. The 
ihe latter in any of the Tx 
most striking thing revealed by Hillegas 
The Boers were well fortified, haa plenty 
of the munitions of war, but had no direct- 
ing head—would not have any if it 
had been offered thom. 

Gens. Joubert, Cronje, Meyer, Botha, 
and the others were heroes like Garibaldi, 
but when the British side of the war comes 
be written’ it will be 
organization, discipline, 
scattered the semi-nomadic, 
independent South 

Mr. Hillegas 
never had over 
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the country and were 
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A Bock by Robert Barr.* 


Mr. Robert Barr takes the Fenian inroad 
into Canada as a frame for his romance. 
Never were two men so dissimilar as Dick 
Yates of The New York Argus and Prof. 
Stillson Renmark of the University Col- 
lege of Toronto. Dick troubled with 
some kind of mental hallucination, and goes 
to Canada to camp out. He 
panion the professor. In the 
two come across 


is 


has for com- 
Dominion the 
Margaret How- | 
Kitty Bartlett. Margaret has 
of the village library, and it is the 
who shows her how a card cata- 
manufactured. Of course, Mar- 
and the professor fall in love. Yates, 
as his friend describes him, is both “ 


men 
ard and 
charge 
protessor 
logue is 
garet 


shal- 


SATURDAY, 


hol- , 
impres- | 


in | 





low and flippant." Perhaps the 
papery conditions the author depicts belong 
rather to the present yellow period than to 
the remote times of 1866. There many 
amusing incidents in the story. Hiram | 
Bartlett is the type of the American hating 
Canadian, and Hiram is as stupid as he Is 
ignorant. 


nev 


ws- | 


are 


Giibert Parker’s New Story.” 


This volume consists of an assemblage of 
tales told “ concerning the people of Pon- 
together with certain ‘ Parables of 
Provinces.” 

That all are well told it is needless to say. 
They throw light upon the temperament of 
the French Canadians, to whom in his pref- 
ace the author gives high praise. ‘I have 
never,’ he writes, ‘“‘ seen frugality and in- | 


tiac, 





dustry associated with so much domestic 
virtue, so much education and intelligence, 
and so deep and simple a religious life; nor 
have I ever seen a priesthood at once so 
devoted and high-minded in all that con- 
cerns the home life of their people as in 
French Canada. A land without poverty, 
and yet without riches, French Canada 
stands alone, too well educated to have a 
peasantry, too poor to have an aristoc- 
rac oy’ ® 

Despite these ideal conditions, the domi- 
nant note of the book is certainly one of 
sadness, not seldom rising tnto tragedy. 
The first and longest story is one of almost 
unrelieyed pain, and the reader is not often 
permitted to sit in the sunshine of happy 
emotions and placid events. Always, how- 
ever, one sees a simple nobility with the 
charm of an utter absence of self-con- 
scfousness; loyalty, devotion, patience, sus- 
taining the weak and forgiving the bad. 
And so there is compensation in the read- 
ing, although we are fain to protest against 
the fashion our novelists have of wringing 
the hearts we yield to them. In all the 


*THE BOERS IN WAR. By Howard C. Hille- 
gas. Illustrated. 12mo. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

*IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr. 
Ilustrated by Harrison Fisher. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50, 


*THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
THlibert Parker. New York: Doubleday, rae 
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We 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


Free Every 
Week to 
January |, 
1901. 


shall be glad to-send to any one 


requesting it our Illustrated Announcement of 
the new volume for 1901, and also a sample 
copy of a recent issue containing Mary E. 
Wilkins’s article, “When People Wrote Letters.” 


'HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the yearly 
subscription price, with this slip or the name of this 
publication, will recetve all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1900, including the Double Holiday Numbers, 
FREE, and then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full 


year, until January J, 1902. 


This Offer includes the gift 


of the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 colors 
from exquisite designs painted expressly for The Companion. 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, 


Mass. 


The Author of ** Looking Backward 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


wrote 


another 


masterpiece, 


now first published as a book 


The Duke of Stockbridge 


A powerful romance of Shays’ 
in 1786—stirring with the 
problem that inspired “Looking 


ward "— 
and 


Rebellion 


same human 
Back- 


dramatic with courtly aristocrats 
mutinous farmers—unrivaled in 


its 


pictures of old Yankee life—brimming 


with Yankee humor. 


Silver, 


flood ‘e fiction pouring from the press, how 
many of the waves sparkle with joy? And 
what a boon it is when we catch a single 
glint of brightness! Surely it must be far 
easier to make man weep than to make him 
laugh. 

We think it scarcely kind of Mr. Parker 
to give in his preface so fair a picture of 
his French Canadians, and then to tell of 
them such sorrowful little tales. We for- 
give him his pathetic stories only for the 
sake of their literary charm, and because of 
their insight into so much that is good and 
true. 


During the Time of Edward IV * | 


There is an abundance of fighting in 
“With Ring of Shield.'' Lances are always 
being driven home, swords are drawn, and 
banners rustle. The times described are 
those of Edward IV. and the Duke of 
Gloucester, amd then England weltered in 
blood. There are many heroes in the ro- 
mance, but the two gentlemen, Sir Walter 
Bradley and Sir Frederick Harleston, mo- 
nopolize most of the fighting. It might be 
amusing to keep tally of the many who 
come to their death, all done for by our 
two knights. What a wonderful thrust 
was that given by Sir Walter, when the 
recipient of it was run quite through, and 
the swordsman felt that the point of his 
blade had only been stopped by the coat 
of mail on the other side. 

We are not certain when putty was in 
common use, for that would belong to the 
history of the giazier’s art of the fifteenth 
century. Our combatants are at work with 
certain outlaws, and then, as the author de- 
scribes it, “ our swords did leap from their 
scabbards, and we cleft their heads as 
though they had been made of putty— 
which, mayhap, they were.” ' 

Attached to the Queen’s household are 


nang OF OF SHIELD. By Knox Magee. 
ted by F. A. Carter, New York: R. 
-& Co, $1.50, 


Illustrated. $1 50. 


Burdett and Company 


two oretty ladies, Lady Mary and Lady 
Hazel. At once our two gentlemen fall in 
love with them. Mr. Magee never draws 
breath once, but hurries the reader on 
through an endless chain of adventures. 
“With Ring of Shield’ has ever so much 
of the go in it. 


Rafnaland.* 


finds imagination con- 
fined within narrow geographical limits, 
which the arctic explorers are making al- 
Ways smaller. Had the Duke of Abruzzi 
succeeded in planting the flag of Italy 
upon the pole, Rafnaland (the author of 
which is a son of the late Postmaster Gen- 
eral) would have been impossible. 

It is the story of a habitable and inhabit- 
ed polar land, cut off from the rest of the 
world by impassable barriers of ice and 
discovered by a solitary aeronaut whom a 
strange fate conveyed thither. He finds 
himself among a civilized people bearing 
the old Norse names, Olaf, Harold, Sigurd, 
Astrid, and the like. For their mode of 
life, for the hero's adventures, and for the 
account of his attempted return to his own 
country—America—we refer the reader to 
the spirited narrative, which will be read 
with interest by all whose blood can be 
stirred by tales of adventure. 

We confess, however, that when we “ go 
polin’’’ we prefer to go personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Stockton’s “ Sammy.”’ Not 
only does the voyage in the Dipsy secure us 
against “polar rheumatism,’ but Mr. 
Stockton is the only writer, whether of real 
or fictitious arctic travel, who has kept 
out of his book the still more distressing 
element of polar tragedy. 

Young folk who love peril and fighting 
will find plenty of both in “ Rafnaland,” 
and will probably feel compensated for the 
woe by the incident and the strangeness of 


the tale. 
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Memoirs by the Polish Countess.” 


The Countess Potocka, the author of the 

present memoirs, was the great niece of the 
last of the Polish Kings, Stanislaus Au- 
gustus Poniatowski, and the great-grand- 
daughter of the greater Stanislaus, who 
was the agent of Charles XII., King of 
Sweden. She was also the daughter of 
Louis Tyszkiewicz, and was intended to 
become the wife of her uncle, Prince Stan- 
islaus, but at twenty-six she married Count 
Potocki, thus becoming in Polish fashion 
the Countess Potocka. The memoir covers 
the period between 1812 and 1820, although 
she describes events as far back as 1794— 
that is, from the third partition of Poland 
to the incorporation of what remained of 
that unfortunate country with the Russian 
Empire, whose Czar, Alexander I., called 
himself King of Poland. 

After the third partition of Poland the 
Russian faction compelled the King to re- 
ireat to Grodno, where the Tyszkiewiczs 
followed him, the little girl recalling King 
Stanislaus very vividly. He was well- 
educated, of a generous and forgiving 
nature, and while perfect as a man, as a 
monarch he lacked the great qualifications 
of a ruler—strength and will. After the 
King’s departure the family returned to 
Bialystok, where they lived with the lit- 
tle girl's aunt, the widow of Count Bran- 
icki, Governor of the Castle of Cracow, and 
sister to the King. Bialystok was fur- 
nished with great splendor, the palace be- 
ing equal to many royal abodes, but Mme. 
de Cracovie, as the Countess calls her 
aunt, was quiet and simple in her tastes, 
and spent large sums in charity. 

The Countess reviews the changes through 
which Poland passed, the life at Bialystok, 
where French refugees were entertained, 
and to whose hospitality Louis XVIII. was 
indebted. Here, in 1802, came Count Alex- 
ander Potocki, to whom the young girl, 
who was an only daughter, rich, with a 
pleasant face and good education, became 
betrothed and soon afterward married. 

In 1808 the Countess and her husband 
reached Warsaw, and took possession of 
charming apartments prepared by her hus- 
band’s family, to whom she grew much at- 
tached. Both from her birth and her family 
connections the Countess was thrown into 
the best society wherever she happened 
to be, so that this book is much more than 
a private memoir, covering the French oc- 
cupation of Warsaw, 1806-1807, with Napo- 
leon’s entry into Warsaw and the Count- 
ess's life. From this time on the book is 
largely concerned with the happenings of 
this great man's life; all sorts of details 
concerning Napoleon will be found chron- 
icled, concerning both the Emperor and the 
man, 

Of public events, full details will be found 
of the battle of Eylau and the return of 
the French; Tilsit, with the meeting of 
Napoleon and Alexander of Russia on the 
Niemen; the creation of the Duchy of War- 
saw, the preliminaries of the marriage of 
Marie Louise, followed by the marriage 
ceremony in March, 1810. The descriptions 
of Marie Louise are very interesting, there 
being nothing remarkable about her except 
the beauty of her foot, so that the courier 
sent to apprise Napoleon of the accom- 
plishment of the marriage was “ enjoined 
to present to his Majesty the little slipper 
of the Princess in the form of a portrait.” 

The Countess paid a long visit to Paris 
just after the arrival of the Empress, and 
this portion of the book will be found full 
of descriptions of all the celebrated people 
of the day, of Court functions at the 
Tuileries, the account of a family dinner 
at St. Cloud, where she was one of the six 
at table, including Napoleon and the Em- 
press. ‘‘ The Empress and her uncle, both 
dumb figures, occupied one side; Napoleon, 
opposite them, was seated between two 
empty places.” 

At last the Paris visit came to an end, 
and the Countess returned to Warsaw, then 
part of the Kingdom of Saxony, to which 
country Napoleon had given the Duchy, 
the Emperor having restored Poland's na- 
tional flag, her language and institutions, 
as well as her army, which was under the 
command of Prince Poniatowski, who was 
worshipped by the 50,000 soldiers under 
him. 

In the Spring of 1812 war was once more 
declared, and we find herein described all 
the preliminaries of the Russian cam- 
paign Marie accompanied Na- 
poleon as far as Dresden, and is said to 
have wept bitterly when their separation 
came. Next will be found accounts of the 
campaign itself; as far as Moscow the 
bulletins were magnificent; the enemy was 
in retreat; he was running away; until all 
at once the news stopped. Nothing could 
be heard, and consternation fell upon all 
at Warsaw. On the 10th of December 
Count Stanislaus Potocki, father-in-law of 
the Countess, was suddenly summoned to 
see the French Ambassador, and on his 
return told the family it was to see Na- 
poleon himself alone, who, after sacrific- 
ing a million men to “his bold caprice,” 
returned, conquered by the elements, in- 
deed, but full of new schemes for utilizing 
France's great resources to “catch the 
sceptre of the world again."” From War- 
saw the Emperor journeyed to Paris, stop- 
ring in Dresden to consult his sole remain- 
ing ally, the King of Saxony. 

The Countess writes with much feeling 
of the death of Prince Poniatowski, one of 
whose heirs she became, and the great 
public funeral which took place when 
Alexander sent the remains back to Po- 
land. The remaining portion of the vol- 


Louise 


—_—— 


*MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS POTOCKA. 
Edited by Casimir Stryienski. Authorized 
translation by Lionel Strachey. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
1900. $3.50. 


“A NOVEL THAT’S WORTH WHILE” 


Ghe REDEMPTION 
of DAVID CORSON 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


A Mid-century American Novel of Intense Power and Interest 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of Plymouth Church, 


Brooklyn, says: 


«“«The Redemption ot David Corson’ strikes a strong, healthy, buoyant 


note 


It conquers our admiration.” 


Dr. JOHN H. BARROWS, President Oberlin College, says : 


“There are descriptive passages in *The Redemption of David Corson’ as 
exquisite and as delightful as I have read for years. 
and situations worthy of the great masters of romance.” 


Though it tells of weakness and wickedness, 
intensely interesting way, yet it 


license in an 


There are novel scenes 


of love and 
is above all 


else a clean and pure story.—Ghe Inferior. 


Dr. F. W. GUNSAULUS, President Armour Institute, says: 


«Mr. Goss writes with the truthfulness of light. 
which the fact of sin is illuminated with the utmost truthfulness and the fact 


of redemption is portrayed with extraordinary power. 


greatness in the book which I shall never forget.” 


He has tolda story in 


There are lines of 


President M. W. STRYKER, Hamilton College, says: 


“Tt is a victory in writing for one whose head seems at last to have matched 
There is ten times as much of reality in ‘The Re- 
demption of David Corson’ as there is in ‘ David Harum,’ which does not 


his big human heart. 


value lightly that admirable charcoal sketch.” 


Price, $1.50. 


“No reader 


ume is taken up by the correspondence be- 
tween Alexander and Kosciusko in 1814 and 
the arrival of the Emperor Alexander at 

Warsaw in 1815, following upon the sign- 
ing of the new Constitution, which united 
for all time the Kingdom of Poland to 
the Empire of Russia. 

The volume is very fully illustrated by 
reproductions of portraits and views of 
people and places, described in the course 
of the memoir, and in many ways will be 
found to throw an interesting light upon 
the happenings of those eventful years, 


By John Kendrick Bangs.* 

Mr. Bangs’s “ Idiot at Home” is not des- 
tined to become permanent as serious lit- 
erature. We make this prophecy unhesi- 
tatingly here, lest the trivialities of which 
we are about to write drive it completely 
from the memory. We make it unreserved- 
ly. We approached the book with consid- 
erable caution. Its very title excited ap- 
prehension. Was it a symbol or an actu- 
ality? ‘‘Idiot—’’ we looked it up in the 
dictionary, and scanned the various defi- 
nitions in the light of the solemn, schol- 
arly countenance of the frontispice por- 
trait of the author, and finally concluded 
that Mr. Bangs had derived his inspiration 
from the Greek word “ Idiotes,”’ meaning 
a private person as distinguished from a 
public official. 

We therefore, quite naturally, looked for 
a learned discourse upon the philosophy of 
private life, with possibly a few uncompli- 
mentary references to that led by public 
officials. That is, in fact, what we did find 
—the duties of citizenship, the principles 
governing menial aid, the art of bringing 
up children, the science of entertaining 
guests at the least possible expense to the 
host, the ability to fill up one’s library 
with literary treasures by accident—in 
short, the whole subject of household eco- 
nomics, as it should be practiced by the 
“Idiotes,” is set forth with great erudi- 
tion and witha grasp of theme which shows 


*THE 1DIOT AT HOME. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Llustrated by F. T. Richards. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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will regret 


that the amthor is writing from trustwor- 
thy information, much of which, doubtless, 
is the result of personal experience. His 
logic, too, is sound; his conclusions are the 
natural result of sylogistic conception. 

The fault, however, lies with his rfthod 
He does not, it seems to us, show a proper 
reverence for his subject. To be sure the 
dialogue form of discussion was not 
shunned by Plato or by Cicero. But times 
change, and we cannot imagine either 
Adam Smith of John Stuart Mill employing 
it while treating of a subject of such im- 
portance as that discussed by Mr. Bangs. 
For this reason, and notwithstanding the 
author's undoubted knowledge, ‘‘ The Idiot 
at Home” can hardly aspire to become a 
text book in a university where serious 
attention is paid to fhe science of econo- 
mics. Such was u ubtedly the author's 
ambition, In that he has signally failed. 


But he is not, we should judge, entirely 
responsible for this. Much blame is due 
to the artist who has attempted to illus- 
trate the book. Instead of merely furnish- 
ing diagrams, or, at most, pictorial charts, 
Mr. Richards has so far ignored the scien- 
tific nature of the work as to catch at 
the author’s unfortunate lapses into humor 
and to depict incidents and persons in a 
way that tends toward emphasizing the 
utter lack of seriousness in the text. This 
is deplorable. Willy-nilly, it robs Mr. 
Bangs of the tast vestige of claim to 
theughtful, judicious, and dignified consid- 
eration Laughter is with difficulty sup- 
pressed. 


Having in vain tried to give that care of 
examination, that comparison of deduc- 
tions, that discussion of possibilities, which 
the obvious aim of the work invites, we 
acknowledge that there are quite likely to 
be many persons who will eschew the scien- 
tific idea altogether and become gleeful 
victims to the author's unscientific indis- 
cretions. We narrowly escaped such a fate 
ourselves, It all depended upon our ability 
to cleave to the Greck rather than to the 
Latin significance of the title. From the 
latter point of view, we would have had 
no hesitation in saying that ‘ The Idiot at 
Home” was immense. 





Bocksellers Have It. 


its perusal.” 


“Along French Byways.” * 
Byways” is a fitting 
volume of 


“Along French 
companion to Clifton Johnson's 
travel which appeared last year under the 
title of ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows.”’ It 
relates the story of the wander- 
ings through some of the most picturesque 
portions of France. In his 
large cities 


autho 


and attractive 
peregrinations he avoided the 
and enjoyed in the rural villages, country 
lanes and farm firesides 
many delightful experiences, which, when 
united with his observations, make a story 
which possesses much fascination for those 


fields, and by 


who enjoy nature and scenes from the by- 
ways of life. 

The author, instead of describing his ex- 
periences in traveling through any par- 
ticular section, devotes his volume largely 
to a portrayal of the village homes of well- 
known artists or public characters, as the 


scenes of some great national events. Bar- 


bizon, the home of Millet, Rousseau, and 
others of the Barbizon school, was the 
scene of one pilgrimage. Domremy, the 
birthplace of Joan of Are, was another 
point of interest, and Lourdes, the town 
of miracles, possessed enough interest and 
celebrity to attract the author. Poitiers, 
the scene of the battle fought by the Black 
Prince, and the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
near Calais, where was held the renowned 
tournament graced by the presence of 
Henry VIIl. of England and Francis L. of 
France, called for other journeys. 

The volume, while describing with much 
detail scenes in French rural life and many 
of the peculiar and interesting customs of 
the people, can hardly be said to rise above 
the commonplace as a book of travel. It 
will undoubtedly serve to interest many 
who are unfamiliar with French country 
life, and please as an attractively written 
and well illustrated book pleases many who 
want a volume that they can pick up to 
pass away a few idle hours. But as a 
portrayal of the life of the French people 
in the sections visited, it can scarcely be 
said to surpass several volumes prepared 
by authors who have jotted down the ob- 
servations noted in a brief sojourn in rural 
France, and who, like the author, were 
practically unfamiliar with the Frenen 
language, and were thus unable to fuily 
appreciate and understand all that they 
observed and which transpired about then. 
*ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS Written and 

Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. Crown &vo. 
Pp. xiii.-261. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan & Co, Lid, 
Price $2.25. 
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